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AGNES STAUNTON. 

( Pbomise me, Mary, that you will never betray me. Do 
not breathe a syllable of what 1 have said respecting Mr 
Richmond. You know there are some unfortunate beings 
who can never conceal their thoughts and feelings, and I must 
confess to you that I belong to that class.’ 

* But why do you consider them unfortunate, Agnes ?’ 

‘ Because there are so few in whom we can repose unlimited 
confidence, Mary; even if we were to meet with many who 
will not betray our trust, it is folly to hope for sympathy from 
all. Nothing is more chilling than to betray emotions to any 
one who cannot participate in them. Their friendship for you, 
or regard for your feelings, may induce them to listen; but 
where is the satisfaction in having merely a patient listener r 
No, Mary, we, at least, I, desire something more than that: 
I look for sympathy; I am dissatisfied unless I awaken kindred 
emotions in the breast of my friend. If I sought nothing 
better than a patient listener, 1 should be content to utter my 
sentiments to inanimate nature; in some instances I would 
rather have done that—nature has sympathies which in their 
silent eloquence, are much more soothing, than the heartless 
professions of many who style themselves friends.’ 

; I know.it is often so, and for that reason 1 have sometimes 
fancied those to be the happiest, who were able to disguise their 
feelings when they chose. But when we meet with persons 
of this description, are we not too apt to consider them cold 
and heartless ?’ 

‘ Yes, and I think we are very often correct in our supposi¬ 
tions. To be sure there are exceptions in this, as in every¬ 
thing else: but the tide of emotions which at times overwhelm 
the heart, will find vent — it is too painful to keep them pent 
up long. When I express my feelings, it is because I cannot 
keep them to myself, they positively struggle to be free.’ 

‘ What says Sir Walter Raleigh r 

‘ Pinions are likened beet to floods and streams, 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb; 

So when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come.’ 

* I suppose Agnes, you would say that a remark applicable to 
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our passions, is not so to the subject upon which we are convers¬ 
ing, yet 1 think the same is often true of our feelings. Those 
whose hearts are the warmest, and kindest, often appear cold 
and heartless, and it is certainly true of myself, that, when 
my feelings are the most strongly excited, I can give them no 
utterance, yet those who are as well acquainted with my char¬ 
acter as you are, do not charge me with insensibility.’ 

‘Nor have they any reason to do so; it would be unjust to 
you. I know, Mary, that some express less and some more 
than they feel; but we can generally distinguish between hol¬ 
low, heartless professions, and the sincere expression of intense 
feeling. I am very free, you know, and have very little reserve, 
but I am sure you could not accuse me of insincerity.’ 

* No Agnes, 1 could never accuse you of that, but will you 
pardon a bit of advice from your old friend who has lived a 
few years longer in the world than yourself; who loves you 
sincerely, ana fears what may possibly be the consequences 
of your openness and sincerity. Be a little more wary; keep 
your emotions more carefully concealed from those who can¬ 
not share them; you will thus escape those malicious whispers 
which are ever in circulation among persons who feel no inter¬ 
est in you; who know too little of your character, to appre¬ 
ciate its generosity and candor, and would not scruple to 
wound your sensitiveness, by ridiculing feelings with which they 
cannot sympathize.’ 

‘ You do then think me too free — too lavish of my confi¬ 
dence and affection ? Tell me frankly — I shall not be offen- 
ded.’ 

‘ Frankly, then, I must confess that I do. I know that you 
may win many hearts, and indeed, all who know and appreci¬ 
ate your amiable qualities must unavoidably love you. Treat 
all with kindness, but reserve your confidence for those who 
have given you undeniable proofs of their sincerity.’ 

1 Thanks, Mary. I will endeavor to profit by your advice. 
I cannot remain any longer with you at present, for 1 have 
already extended my visit far beyond the prescribed limits. 
Some other time, we will have a further conversation on this 
subject. Shall I meet you at the ball ?’ 

‘ No, I shall not be there. I find that so much gaiety dis¬ 
agrees with me—it unfits me for my more sober and neces¬ 
sary duties — you must come and see me as early as you can 
tomorrow, and give me an account of it.’ 

‘ I will. What shall I wear ? no matter, 1 only hope Mr 
Richmond will be there.’ 
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‘ So do I, for your sake. But do not lose your heart unless 
you are certain of receiving another in exchange which will 
be worth as much to you as your own.’ 

Agnes Staunton smiled; said nothing, and took leave of 
her friend to return home and prepare herself for the ball. 
We have unceremoniously introduced our heroine and trans¬ 
cribed her conversation with her friend, Mary Gray. We will 
now speak more particularly of her. Agnes was the eldest 
daughter of a highly respectable family; she lost her mother 
while at a boarding school at some distance from home, and a 
maiden sister of her Cither’s took charge of the family. On 
her return from school, her father, whose former place of resi¬ 
dence was in a delightful country town, removed to New York, 
that his darling might have an opportunity of seeing more so¬ 
ciety than she had been accustomed to, during his residence 
in the country. She was nineteen when her father introduced 
her into fashionable society, and being of a lively and ardeot 
temperament, she entered into all its gaiety and excitement 
with avidity. Mr Stauntoo had always been considered 
wealthy and enjoyed all the luxuries which wealth could 
procure. Dress, amusement, everything she could desire, 
was procured for Agnes: she lived in the midst of friends 
who lavished their affection upon her, made her happiness 
their constant study, and her own heart was ever open 
to kindness and joy. What could the happy creature 
know of sorrow ? Nothing. Life was, and always bad been 
to her a garden which produced the fairest flowers. Sbe had 
only to reach forth her hand and cluck them without a fear of 
being wounded by the thorns. Her years had glided onward 
like an unruffled stream, sheltered from the winds and storms, 
reflecting nothing but smiles and sunshine, and gladdening all 
hearts which came within its influence. Mr Staunton’s eldest 
child was a son, a promising young roan several yean older 
than Agnes, who was established in one of the neighboring 
villages and gave hopes of attaining in due time great celeb¬ 
rity in his profession, the law. He was, at present, visiting 
the city and was the coostant attendant of bis sister, whose 
beauty and talents were his pride. 

Among the fashionable circle which Agnes daily met, was 
a young gentleman from Charleston, South Carolina, and never 
was there a knight better calculated to please fair lady than 
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Charles Richmond. His uncommonly fine person and graceful 
manners, had quite fascinated Agnes. He approached nearer 
than any other gentleman of her acquaintance that model of 
perfection which her own fancy had painted, and possessed all 
those personal and mental charms, with which voung and ro¬ 
mantic females are wont to clothe the heroes of their imagin¬ 
ation. Mr Richmond was moreover an invalid, and rather 
melancholy — it was also rumored that he had printed a volume 
of poetry and written several pretty tales lor the annuals. 
He had travelled in Europe, and charmed our enthusiastic 
heroine with brilliant descriptions of the countries through which 
he had passed. At times she could almost believe herself 
living beneath the sunny skies of Italy, or pausing amidst the 
classic mins of Greece; at others she would imagine herself 
oj.j of the gay damsels of France, or the inmate of some 
lovely English cottage, with its lawns, its hedges, and its lat¬ 
tices covered with luxuriant vines — at other times he would 
lead her through the intricate passages of some ruined castle, 
with its broken staircases, its crumbling walls over which the 
ivy ( trailed its long tresses/ its gloomy dungeons, its ruined 
court-yard, its towers, portcullis — he knew what subjects 
were most likely to excite her interest, and what would best 
draw out her own powers of conversation. She talked with, 
as well as listened to him, and from admiring his appearance 
and manners, soon came to admire his talents and acquirements, 
and to find more pleasure in his society than in that of any 
other gentleman of her acquaintance. 

It was with the hope of meeting him that 3he eagerly ac¬ 
cepted the invitation to the ball. She passed more time than 
usual at her toilet, for what reason she can best decide. 
Arrayed, at length, to her satisfaction and that of her father, 
she was soon seated in the carriage with her brother, and ere 
long made one of the apparently happy and thoughtless group 
amid the glare and brilliancy of the ball-room, but looked in 
vain for the face she most wished to see. Mr Richmond was 
not as usual one among the crowd of admirers with which she 
was surrounded. She was disappointed—could not be agreea¬ 
ble —wondered Why he did not come — wished she had remain¬ 
ed at home, and returned thither as soon as she could signify her 
wish to do so with propriety. She mourned, after reaching 
home, over the stupidity of the ball, and retired to her cham¬ 
ber for the first time in her life, dissatisfied with herself and 
every one else. As she slowly laid aside the brilliant dress. 
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which she had hoped would please Mr Richmond's taste, it 
occurred to her that she had once heard him say he disliked 
dancing and never attended a ball when he could avoid it. 
This explained all—why had she not recollected it before? 
Had she done so she certainly would not have gone herself. 

The next morning she walked out directly after breakfast 
to pay the promised visit to her friend Mary Gray, with whom 
she had lived in habits of intimacy and who was in every way 
worthy of her esteem and love. She found her at home and 
in momentary expectation of her. She confessed to her the 
disappointment she felt in not meeting Mr Richmond at the 
ball, and learned from Mary that he had called the preceding 
evening and signified his intention of leaving town the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

‘ When did he say he should return,' inquired Agnes ear¬ 
nestly ? 

‘ He did not specify any time,' replied Mary. ‘He said be 
might possibly be in this part of the country again, but it was 
uncertain when. He was going to attend his sister’s wedding, 
and afterward to accompany herself and husband on a voyage 
to Europe, where they were intending to reside sometime. 
He should not remain there long himself.' 

( But did he say nothing about returning here again ? ’ 

‘ Nothing. He will sail in May, and return to this country 
again in September. But Agnes, I am sure he must have left 
his card for you.’ 

1 Perhaps so—not knowing his intention of going so soon, 
1 did not think of looking for it before 1 left home—1 declare 
to you, Mary, I feel sadly to have lost the last opportunity I 
shall probably ever have of seeing him. 1 feel grieved, yet 
I see no cause for any great regret on my part. There are 
certainly few gentlemen who can compare with him — what 
do you think of him, Mary ?' 

‘ I admire him very much, but I must confess that l have 
seen others who were as well worthy of admiratioo.’ 

‘ I wonder where — I never did. Do not laugh at me 
Mary, if I ask you one very silly question. One must be silly 
sometimes. Did he speak to you about me ?' 

‘ Perhaps 1 ought not to repeat all he says— but it requires 
more strength than 1 am mistress of, to resist that imploring 
look. He praised your beauty and talents, and lioped he 
should at some future time meet you again.’ 

Agnes’s eye brightened as she thanked her friend for this 
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jiivjHsiii^ intelligence, anil Mary smiled at the pleasure which 
beamed in her expressive features. As she returned home. 
Ague* strove in vain to shake ott‘the feeling of disappoint* 
ment which would cling to her, as the uncertainty of meeting 
Mr Richmond again, presented itself to her mind. The first 
•.ng she did after reaching home, was to inquire of the ser¬ 
ai if there had been a card left for her. Yes there had, 
:1a packet also, the gentleman had called the preceding 
evening while she was absent. Again she mourned having 
en at the ball — but there was no help for it. She glanced 
acr eye over the card — ‘ Charles Richmond ’ P. P. C. 
i hen he is really gone, thought she, 1 wonder when this was 
-It. She then hastily untied the package, took off the envel¬ 
ope. It contained a few songs, which Mr Richmond had often 
spoken of as his favorites. Within, was a note, begging her 
acceptance of them and wishing she would learn them,, and 
’ sing them occasionally for his sake/ The piano was instantly 
opened and each song successively sung — 1 For his sake ’ she 
sung them again and again, and only left the instrument at the 
request of her brother that she would ride with him. In the 


evening she accompanied him to the theatre, met there all her 
acquaintances, but returned home again in very poor spirits. 
Time passed — parties, balls, operas all found her among the 
gay and thoughtless throng, but it was sometime before she 
recovered her former vivacity. By degrees, however, it re¬ 
turned, she thought less of Mr Richmond, and found less time to 
sing the songs he had given her—not that she was so fickle 
as to forget him entirely — Oh no! when she had leisure she 
would often recall his graceful figure, noble face and fascinating 
manners, and she often avowed that she had never yet met with 
his equal, that none of her admirers could compare with him, 
and none would ever succeed in gaining her affections. Yet why 
should she pine for him ? Reason and common sense pointed 
out the folly of such a course. She could not make up hei 
mind to break her heart for one who might long ago have for¬ 
gotten her, and who possibly might have flattered her with his 
attentions while in town, because her standing in fashionable 
life was high, and her suitors numerous. 


It is a common remark, that this life is a scene of uncer¬ 
tainty and change —yet how few feel it! How few in the 
enjoyment of prosperity and happiness, realise that they are 
blessings liable to be withdrawn at any moment. There is 
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often bitterness mingled with the pleasure we feel on looking 
at the young, in the midst of enjoyment; their sky unclouded, 
to whom the past brings no unpleasing recollections, the pres¬ 
ent no sorrow, and the future no gloomy anticipations:—and 
this bitterness arises from their apparent unconsciousness of 
the changing world they dwell in. Sorrow and affliction when 
it reaches them, and it must unavoidably overtake them sooner 
or later, finds their hearts wholly unprepared to stand the shock, 
let who can deny, that, even then, affliction is sent in mercy 
and love, to wean the affections from the transient pleasures of 
the world and fix them upon that everlasting rock where they 
can be anchored in safety. 

While Agnes was thus situated amidst the smiles of afflu¬ 
ence, the kindness of friend', and every happiness she could 
desire ; the sudden death of her only surviving parent, came 
upon her like a thunderbolt. He who had loved her with such 
doting fondness, who had made her enjoyment his constant 
care, to whom she clung with all the warmth of affection of 
which her young heart was susceptible; — her dear and only 
parent was no more. She was an orphan. i\or was this all. 
His affairs were in an unsettled state; it was discovered that 
he had incurred large debts, which, when paid, would leave 
out little property to be divided among his children. Agnes 
could no longei indulge in the style of living to which she had 
long been accustomed. What was to be done? When the 
iirst anguish ol bereavement was over, this question unavoida¬ 
bly pressed upon her consideration. Where could she go ? 
W hat could she do ? W hat would become of her little broth¬ 
ers and sisters, who now looked to her ? what could she do for 
them? 

To remain in town was impossible, nor did she feel any de- 
'>re to remain there. Her brother proposed a removal to the 
village where he had for some years resided. She gladly em¬ 
braced it. ‘ Life/ she said to him, ‘ had no longer any charms 
lor her, she would try to perform her duty, but felt her utter 
incapacity to fill the new' station which was opened for her.’ 
It was with heartfelt anguish her kind relatives and friends 
witnessed the depression of spirits her father’s death had oc¬ 
casioned, and from which nothing could rouse her. A mar¬ 
ked sister of her mother’s, offered to adopt one of the chi]- 
Iren, having none of her own. Agnes yielded to her solici¬ 
tations and placed her youngest sister under her care. Mary 
Gray was her constant companion, and endeavored in every 
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way to console her poor firiend under this heavy affliction: — 
wept with her, sympathised with her, shared her grief and 
pouted out the heaven where comfort was in store for all who 
mourn. Agnes tried to smile to please her firiend, but her 
bloom fled, her cheerfulness was gone and her friends feared 
lest she might wear herself away with grief, and sink under 
her afflictions. 

After her removal into the country, however, she began by 
gradual and slow degrees, to improve in health and spirits. 
Spring was calling into life the flowers, and clothing the naked 
branches of the trees with its fresh garment of green. Sum* 
mer followed with all its richness and variety, and its genial 
influence had a soothing effect upon her stricken heart. The 
spot which her brother had selected, was one which he had 
chosen for its simple and quiet loveliness. Agnes could not 
be insensible to its beauty. The dwelling was nearly a mile 
distant from the village and situated on the bank of a pretty 
lake, embosomed among the trees. On the opposite shore 
rose the spire of the village church, and several neat farm 
houses, with their fields of grain and pastures, where flocks of 
sheep might be distinguished quietly feeding, and cattle lying 
laiily in the sun. A long ridge of gently sloping hills rose in 
the distance; in some places covered with groves of pine luxu¬ 
riantly blended with the richer and fresher foliage of summer; 
in others, skirted with fences, enclosing orchards and pastures, 
while here and there a high elevation displayed nothing but 
some half grown grass, and a few trees, and even those were 
fast falling beneath the destroying axe of the laborer, and add¬ 
ing others to the number of black and unsightly stumps which 
stood as monuments of fallen greatness—the last relics of 
what had once been a noble tree, shading the more tender 
and delicate verdure from the scorching sun. 

As Agnes recovered her cheerfulness, she began to delight 
in the simplicity and retirement of this new abode. With her 
own band she planted and watered the flowers in her garden, 
and twined luxuriant vines of honeysuckle and woodbine over 
the doors and windows. She was the constant companion of 
her brother and sister who remained at home. They accom¬ 
panied her in her rambles, assisted ber in her labors, and were 
instructed by her, instead of being sent to the village teacher. 
The eldest of these children was a fine boy of eleven, who 
had been, before his father’s death, preparing for college, but 
was not able to return again to school. This was a great dis- 
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appointment to him, but he bore it patiently and pursued his 
studies with the assistance of his brother and sister, and reluc¬ 
tantly, however, gave up the intention of going tp the Univer¬ 
sity. It now occurred to Agnes, that she might be able with 
her own exertioos, to gratify her brother. Edward admiring 
her generality, suggested the pooibility of obtaining music 
scholars from some of the rich families in the neighborhood. 
She succeeded in procuring a few, and the number afterwards 
increasing, she was able with the assistance of Edward, to 
carry her plan into execution. Agnes had received several 
invitations from her friends in town, to visit them, and a brother 
of her father’s who resided in Baltimore, urged her in the 
most affectionate manner, to make his house her home. To 
accept the former invitation she fcnew would interfere with her 
duties as an elder sister, and the latter she declined from her 
dread of being dependant, even upon a wealthy relative. 

[To be Ceaeleded nest Number.] 
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CONVENTS ARE INCREASING. 

Yes — convents are increasing, and they will increase 
rapidly unless the Protestants exert themselves to establish 
permanent Female Seminaries. These seminaries must be 
endowed either by private individuals or by legislative aid. 
Is it preposterous to think that the latter will ever be obtained ? 
Because Americans never have devoted a dollar, by public 
appropriation, for the improvement of the female mind, must 
we conclude that the sex are always to be neglected ? We 
do not believe this; there are influences now in operation 
throughout our land, which must lead Protestant Christians to 
make serious efforts for a better system of female education ; 
these efforts, and the consequent improvements, will show 
the necessity for greater exertions; the impolicy, as well as 
injustice, which has hitherto doomed the female intellect to 
ignorance and degradation, will be felt; men will understand 
that, in denying to woman instruction, they have been per¬ 
petuating their own bondage to ignorance, for it is the law of 
nature that the child follows the condition of its mother. 
While she is the being only of sense and fancy, governed by 
passion and caprice, as she must be while her powers of reason 
and judgment are uncultivated, it is folly to expect that the 
intellect of her sons will be fully developed and skilfully 
trained. 

There are seventy-eight chartered colleges and universities 
in the United States, for the education of young men. All 
these schools are endowed, some very richly, in lands or 
money, or both; they are furnished with libraries, and every 
facility which a liberal public can bestow for the thoiough 
instruction of the pupils; — while not a single public seminary 
has ever been established, endowed and devoted solely 
to the education of female youth! The Catholics have en¬ 
dowed private seminaries, or convents, and they are reaping 
the reward of their efforts in their increasing influence. Shall 
w r e blame them for this? Surely not. If Protestant Christ¬ 
ians do not provide for the culture of the female mind, the 
Catholics ought at least to be undisturbed while laboring in 
the neglected field. Nor can their errors in education be 
exposed while the Protestants dglay to form a standard, and 
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show examples of the superior advantages which the pure and 
enlightened Christianity of the relormed church might intro- 
duce into female schools. 

The Great West is the arena where the struggle between 
the Piotestant and Catholic principles is mainly to he carried 
on. The Lane Seminary has been founded, near Cincinnati, 
for the express purpose of educating pious young men to sus¬ 
tain the Protestant cause. It is well known that the Uev. 
Dr. Beecher visited tiie North. la>t August, for the purpose 
of raising funds to aid this seminary over which he presides. 
He wanted .*<35,000 — and he obtained it! We had the 
gratification of listening, several times, to his eloquent appeals 
before the Boston orthodox churches — and we should have 
thought it strange had he not succeeded, lie showed the 
possibility of such great achievements in know ledge, in moral¬ 
ity and piety, could his plans be fully carried into operation, 
that every friend of human happiness, every believer in the 
promises of the Gospel, who heard him, must have wished 
success to the Lane Seminary. 

Dr. Beecher stated that, could he obtain the funds, 
(which he did obtain) the Lane Seminary would, in the 
course of the next live years, send out a thousand young 
men , pious, talented educated preachers of the gospel of 
Christ according to the Protestant faith, throughout the valley 
of the Mississippi! 

Where are the thousand young wonun, who are destined 
as wives for these Piotestant clergymen, to be educated ? 
There arc, probably, twelve or fifteen Catholic female Semin¬ 
aries in the valley of the Mississippi; in many respects these 
inu^t have great advantages over the private Protestant 
schools, which are very few in number, and managed chiefly 
by individuals who open them merely as an expedient to 
obtain a livelihood. 9 The convents are now’ considered the 
best and most fashionable places of education ; they are also 
the cheapest, and to them the daughters of Protestants will be 
sent. And there, in all human probability, many of the 
future wives, of the pious students of Lane Seminary, are 
now receiving their impressions. 

We hope the next time that Dr. Beecher comes to plead 
the cause of education in the West, it will be in behalf of 
females. With his fervid zeal, which ‘nothing discourages, 
nothing dismays ’—he might rouse the public mind; and 
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when once awakened to the importance of this subject, we 
feel sure that Christians will not sleep again, and allow the 
enemy to sow tares in the garden of the female heart, where 
nothing but good seed should ever find root. We have hope, 
too, that the great movement in relation to female instruction 
is now commencing at the West. We have lately read a 
published letter from the Rev. W. M. Thompson, directed 
to the ‘ Society of Inquiry on Missions at Lane Seminary,’ 
which contains such powerful and pungent truths, that we 
think those who are directing plans for the conversion of the 
world, must see the indispensable necessity of educating 
women. Mr. Thompson is stationed at Reyroot, a city of 
Syria, at the foot of Mount Lebanon. We shall give an 
extract, w hich we hope our own sex will read and lay to 
heart. Women can do much for themselves, much for each 
other, if tliev will only use their influence and means. 

Will not those young missionaries, who have been educa¬ 
ted mostly by female beneficence, plead, like the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, the cause of women? 

CONDITION OF FEMALES IN THE EAST. 

‘Female education is totally neglected. A vast unvaried and 
dreary blank—comprising half the mind of Syria ami 1'alestiiic. 
Wretehed ! wretrlied daughters of Judah, Samaria, ami (Jalilee. no 
one cares for yoursouls—most deny that you have souls—and all hold 
you in contempt: your bodies in slavery, your minds in Egyptian 
darkness. If there ran lie degrees of obligation to that gospel t chirk 
bringelh salvati< )/, surely the females ba\e the greatest cause to 
rejoice in it. ami the strongest inducement to pray and labor for its 
universal dissemination. We would most earnestly and affection¬ 
ately recommend to tbr pious ladies of America, the condition of 
their ricdavrd sisters in Palestine and Syria, and in fact throughout 
the w hole moliamedau and heathen world. 

‘The fact is, that a very large proportion of the charities and 
prayers in Christian lands is constituted by the ladies. Withdraw 
their animating labors from the benevolent operations of the day, 
and the right arm of every one of them would he palsied ami dead. 
Another fart, equally clear, is, that the female portion of every heathen 
land are by far the most needy of immulialv. amt most energetic efforts to 
enlighten them. In my estimation, there is no proportion between 
them anti the necessities of the two sexes. Look at this, ye daughters 
of Christendom, until vour hearts bleed, and your cries ascend to 
heaven like Israel’s cry of distress in Egypt and enter into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabac.th. Look, until every sleeping energy is nwakened 
to ceaseless action—your sisters dwelling in these habitations of 
cruelty, call upon you to deliver them from degradation and bondage 
of both body and mind, temporal and eternal; and shall they not bo 
heard ? 
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‘ Of all the thousands to whom we may distribute books, not one 
is given to a female. It is literally a fact, that I never thought of 
offering a tract to a female in .Syria, and wotdd now as soon think of 
presenting it to her donky as to herself, and for this plain reason, 
that the one would derive ns much advantage from it as the other. 
Millions of men can read, where not one female knows her ABC. 
Millions have the word of God put into their hands, who would be 
ashamed to read it even to the wife of his bosom, and consequently 
it remains a scaled book to the whole female sex. Thus they not 
only live, hut die like the beasts that perish. Now, have corresjtond- 
ing efforts lieen made to benefit the females in heathen lands ? Has 
not the contrary of this l>een the fact in the history of most missions, 
especially those in mohamednn countries? And this, not from want 
of interest on this subject in the directors of missions, hut from the 
very nature of the circumstances which have controlled their opera¬ 
tions. But it is high time that these opposing circumstances he made 
to yield. They are not insurmountable even here, under the eye of 
the haughty Turk; nay, they must yield, before this mission shall 
reap the full harvest of the Lord. But I am thoroughly and deeply 
convinced, that this never will be done until the subject is regarded 
in a new light by the Christians at home. Until it is the reigning 
object of the females at home it will not prosper, I greatly fear. They 
not only require efforts of a peculiar and distinctive character, but 
they absolutely demand far more of them than the other sex. They 
have to be elevated from a far greater depth of degradation and 
ignorance, and in opposition to difficulties incomparably more ob¬ 
stinate and disheartening. If you be disposed to inquire why 1 write 
to you on this subject—1 reply, because it is the most urgent and dis¬ 
tressing in the country; and 1 intend, God helping me, to write to 
all who can have any influence and to continue to lift up my feeble 
voice until it is heard, or some more able pen shall plead their cause, 
or this tongue lies silent in the grave. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DOKE ? 

‘ If you ask what ought to be done, my answer is, that where we 
have so little experience, it is impossible to tell all that ought to be 
done. This much however can be said without fear, that a far 
greater amount of effort should be immediately directed to this most 
miserable half of the human family. That missionaries should be 
sent out with this great object solely in view. That they should be 
furnished with all kinds of apparatus suitable for their arduous work, 
which would differ very much indeed, from the common outfit of 
missionaries.’ 

The task of promoting female education devolves on those 
who profess Christianity. The necessity for great exertions 
cannot be doubted by any real follower of Christ, who will 
give attention to the subject. What avails it to send out 
Missionaries to heathen lands to preach to the men the reli¬ 
gion of the Cross, while the women are training their sons in 
the creed of Juggernaut ? Convert and teach a heathen man, 
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and you have one disciple of the Christian faith. Teach and 
convert a heathen woman, and you have, if she be a mother, 
a family who will be nurtured in the Christian faith. 

We have not time, in this article, to discuss this subject as 
its importance deserves. We intend to pursue it; female 
education, and its results, shall be the ruling theme of our 
Magazine — its importance to the promotion of civilization, 
Christianity, human improvement and happiness, renders it 
deserving of the earnest attention of the philosopher and the 
philanthropist. Will not such aid us in this work ? Our 
Protestant writers must rouse the public mind; measures 
must be taken to ditfuse knowledge; and above all other 
considerations, Female Education must be provided for — 
otherwise convents will increase, and Catholicism become 
nermanentlv rooted in our countrv. 

* 9 0 
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FRENCH EMIGRANTS IN TROY. 

▲ SKETCH. 

It may not be known to many of the inhabitants of Troy N. 
Y., that this place afforded a shelter to the Count and Countess 
Letour du Pas, and the nephew of Count Rochambeau, during 
the horrors of the old French revolution. No revolution in the 
annals of history has been attended with such fearful conse¬ 
quences as that of France in the year 1789. 

Tbe state of affairs in that unfortunate country had, since the 
close of the war in which she had aided America to achieve her 
freedom, been tending towards this terrible catastrophe. The 
injured people at first claimed only their rights; prevailing 
in their attempts, they stopped not at the proper point, but be¬ 
came in their turn the vilest and most cruel of oppressors. 
Faction after faction arose and swept all before them. The 
families of tbe aristocracy, even though the friends of rational 
liberty, were hunted down and put to death, when found by 
these blood-thirsty monsters. France had not a nook private 
enough for them to bide in, and they fled for refuge to foreign 
countries. 
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Count Letour du Pas possessed an independent, patriotic 
spirit. He was active in the proceedings at Paris. United 
with Rochambeau, these Frenchmen bad imbibed the spirit of 
the American revolutionists, and with Lafayette they earnestly 
sought to lighten the chains with which the despotic monarchy 
of France had too long loaded their countrymen. But when 
liberty became license for crime, they opposed the faction b 
power, and their lives were demanded. Paris was searched 
for them, and large rewards were offered for their apprehension. 
Aware that they must soon be arrested, and the love of life pre¬ 
vailing where their death could achieve nothing, they had 
escaped to Havre, and held themselves ready to depart at any 
moment they should learn that a warrant had been issued for 
their arrest. Letters from friends in Paris announced that the 
fatal moment had arrived. The young and lovely Countess, b 
the disguise of an American boy, procured her passport for 
America, as Charles Lee, nephew of Gen. Lee, who bad died, 
and left property for him in this country, which he was desirous 
to obtain. Her husband, with their two infant children, and a 
nurse, procured passports for America, disguised as French 
peasants. In both cases the deception succeeded; but in the 
case of Madame du Pas it is probable that the officers who 
searched might have had more numanity than those who em¬ 
ployed them, as her disguise was suspected by the American 
captain of the vessel in which she had embarked, but to the 
honor of his country, he concealed his conviction that Charles 
Lee was the person for whom his ship was searched. 

On their arrival at New-York, this exiled family, now fugi¬ 
tives b a strange land, were re-united. Yet they found here 
not one friend to welcome them to this land of peace and pros¬ 
perity. Nor did they yet consider themselves safe. 

The price set upon their heads might tempt some of their 
countrymen to assassinate them. New-York, constantly re¬ 
ceiving French emigrants, afforded in their opinion no secure 
retreat to these wanderers. They proceeded in a sloop to 
Albany, but even Albany, in the year 1793, had too many foreign 
inhabitants to render it a safe home. 

The Patroon of Albany recommended them to settle them¬ 
selves in Troy, and hither they came. 

It was a bright summer’s evening that they passed the few 
buildings then in River-street on their way to the house of Mr 
Bird, to whom they had letters of introduction. It is from Mrs. 
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Bird, now Mrs. Pawling, that the particulars here stated concern¬ 
ing these interesting emigrants, are derived. We may well 
suppose that this distinguished lady, ever noted for her hospital¬ 
ity and generous zeal lor the unfortunate, gave them a recep¬ 
tion which soothed their harassed feelings, and offered them 
efficient aid in their arrangements. They rented for their habi¬ 
tation a tavem-house in River-street, now occupied by Mr. 
Thurber, this being the only house that could ^be obtained. 
They close their front door to indicate to their good neighbors 
that they desire retirement, and resign themselves to their lot. 
But they are not gloomy and repining. The French charac¬ 
teristics gaiety, and cheerfulness, pervade their abode. A bar¬ 
room serves them as a parlor, dining-room, and, together with a 
few inconvenient lodging-rooms, it fills the place of all the nu¬ 
merous apartments 01 a French chateau. One long table, six 
chairs, and some odd pieces of crockery, compose all of their 
furniture. As eight thousand dollars was the sum of money 
with which they escaped, they felt that rigid economy must be 
exercised to make the interest of this little fortune support 
them in their exile. For they considered this property as a 
mere trifle—to use the words of Madame Letour du Pas, 4 it 
was no more than her father often spent in a day.’ 

Their faithful nurse filled the various offices of the domestic 
department. The gentlemen bought the bread, and prepared 
the soup, which composed their only food, while Madame du 
Pas instructed her children, and dissipated all thought of the 
past by her enlivening wit and charming manners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird were their only visiters. Not a murmur 
passed their lips. The French motto * to bear one's fate as a 
conqueror,’ was fully verified in these noble emigrants. They 
loved to explore the surrounding scenery. Their taste for na¬ 
ture’s works was here highly gratified. All was new and 
pleasing. When rambling over our little mount Ida, France 
with her troubles? Paris with her gayeties were forgotten. The 
beautiful Hudson, the mouths of the Mohawk, the distant Cat- 
skill, reaching to the clouds, absorbed their feelings. Troy lay 
before them in full view, with its sixteen stores on the bank of 
the Hudson—its cottages placed near each other to indicate 
and inspire friendship—its village school-house at a respectful* 
distance, where some Ichabod Crane swayed the birch rod with 
full force over the rebellious children of the Trojans. The 
emigrants liked Troy. The two gentlemen loved to saunter 
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out at sunset and view the various groups. The men assent* 
bled to talk of lands, titles, property and improvements. They 
noticed with approbation the religious tendencies of the habits 
of the people, particularly with regard to the Sabbath, mourning 
as they did over the infidelity of France, where all semblances 
of religion had been banished, and the Sabbath itself abolished. 

Here, although they had no church, no minister, nor one male 
church-member, yet they felt the necessity of cultivating religion 
in their growing place, and of bringing up their children to re¬ 
gard the Sabbath as a divine institution. On that holy morning 
all business was suspended; the bustle and noise of the week 
was hushed. At the appointed hour the blowing of the conk- 
shell assembled the inhabitants to the village school-house, 
where the proprietor, Mr. Vanderheyden, and other elderly men 
alternately lifted their voices in prayer, lead the psalmody, read 
some pious discourse, or made an exhortation to their brethren. 
The emigrants could not join them in their worship, not well 
understanding the English language ; but they saw and admired 
the effect. The good Trojans in time felt able to build a 
church ; accordingly a retired suitable spot for a church edifice 
was selected in First-street, and given by Mr. Vanderheyden for 
this purpose. When the spot was cleared, the building raised 
and covered, a minister was obtained, the excellent Mr. Coe, 
and arrangements were made for his ordination. A stage was 
put up, carpeted, and fitted for the ceremony. The people 
were seated on boards which served as benches, and among them 
we find the French emigrants: though they had been accustomed 
to the lofty arches and long aisles of Notre Dame, they enjoy¬ 
ed the scene, and felt sympathy in the satisfaction of their pious 
neighbors. The spirit of enterprize and improvement was 
busy. New buildings went up. Second-street was opened. 
A court-house was needed in Renssalaer county. They con¬ 
tested its location with Lansingburgh, obtained the victory, and 
the court-house was built in Second-street This caused an 
increase of business. During the court sessions Troy was 
visited by many strangers, and another public house was need¬ 
ed ; Mr. Moulton bought the land on which this Seminary* now 
stands, and built a public house, in which were some of the tim¬ 
bers of the floors now in this building. He built opposite the 
court-house, that he might have the whole custom ol the court 
and its attendants. He was successful, and made money. 

* Troy Female Seminary. 
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Others were blessed in their occupations, and they made money. 

The Trojans wished so to dispose of their wealth that they 
might receive their ‘ own with usury.’ They therefore applied 
to the legislature for a bank. Lansingburgh, jealous of the 
growth, and increasing influence of Troy, made the same appli¬ 
cation. Much conflict ensued, and was finally settled by plac¬ 
ing the bank on the boundary line between the two places. 
Buildings were extended farther up the river, and Troy was 
rapidly on the advance. It had now enlarged so much, and its 
population had increased to such a degree that the fugitives felt 
that it must be no longer a resting place for them. They en¬ 
joyed much in marking the progress of every part, but this same 
progress indicated to them that they must leave their retreat. 
They felt pursued whenever they met the recognizing counte¬ 
nance of any human being. They removed across the Hudson, 
and purchased a small farm. Here they remained in retirement 
until the troubles of France were in some measure quieted. The 
emigrants then proceeded to St. Domingo, and from thence 
took passage for France. Their confiscated estates were at 
length restored, and they entered upon their former career in 
the Parisian world. But they found that its relish had passed 
away. The love of retirement had gained full possession of 
their souls. They betook themselves to a pleasant villa in the 
country and lived in the worship of their Maker, and in afford¬ 
ing to the afflicted that sympathy which they once had needed 
for themselves. Laura. 
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HOW TO PREVENT THE INCREASE OF CONVENTS. 

In the September number of our work we gave a concise, 
and, as we believed, a true and unvarnished account of the 
destruction of the Ursuline Convent at Charlestown. Since 
then the ‘ Report’ of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the outrage, has been published, and we find its facts and con¬ 
clusions perfectly accord with those contained in our Magazine. 
We advert to this ‘ Report’ in order to correct the impression 
which certain Editors of Protestant religious journals appear to 
entertain, respecting our article, namely, that it was too favor¬ 
able to the Catholics. 

The rule of Christian duty is imperative — we must * do to 
others as we would they should do to us’ — not merely 
treat our friends, those who agree with us in opinion, in this 
manner, but our enemies even, and those who despitefully use 
us, and persecute us. The nuns of the Ursuline Convent had 
been wronged, insulted, injured in the most outrageous and in¬ 
human manner; as women, as female teachers, as human be¬ 
ings, they were entitled to the sympathy of their sex; and it 
was incumbent on all who possessed any influence over public 
opinion, to do justice to these suffering Catholics, and to en¬ 
deavor, by arousing the attention of the truly Christian of all 
denominations, to the necessity of cultivating the spirit of true 
charity, and perfect liberty of conscience, as the only sure 
means of preserving our religious institutions, to prevent a rep¬ 
etition of such disgraceful and sinful riots. 

It was with these views and feelings that we wrote the arti¬ 
cle alluded to, drawing our information and conclusions from a 
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careful comparison of all the newspaper statements, from con¬ 
versations with responsible individuals, (Protestants) who were 
acquainted with the manner of education at the convent, and 
from ‘ details’furnished us by the Superior, respecting the histo¬ 
ry of the Institution and its catastrophe; and all our subsequent 
information confirms us in the belief, that the account we gave 
was faithful and impartial, and one which ought to be laid 
before the public. 

The destruction of the convent was the work of men ac¬ 
tuated by unholy passions — those who,* ‘ with shouts of ex¬ 
ultation, cast the Bible upon the pile first kindled,’ would just 
as gladly apply the torch to a Protestant church as a Catholic 
seminary. No sectarian influence has been traced in this riot, 
no religious pretext was used to excite the feelings of the mob 
— and we deeply regret that any who profess to be Christians, 
should now show a disposition to palliate the awful crime of 
the rioters, because their rage was directed against Catholics. 
Evil is not to be commended though good may be the result — 
in this case, however, we fear that unless a course of the most 
delicate and truly charitable conduct is pursued by evangelical 
Christians, that the result will be evil to their cause. The 
Catholics of Boston have, throughout the whole of this unblest 
affair, conducted like Christians, showing a forbearing and for¬ 
giving spirit; whether these appearances are sincere or feign¬ 
ed, is not for human judges to decide ; but the world will see 
they have done well — and Protestant believers, if they would 
have their Christian character apparent, must show a like exam¬ 
ple of that ‘ charity which tliinketh no evil’ — which ‘ suffer¬ 
ed long, and is kind.’ 

There appears, we are sorry to say, an inconsistency in 
some of the opinions expressed by certain religious periodicals, 
respecting the. Convent. The institution is represented as one 
of suspicious morals, of severe discipline, its poor inmates are 
constrained to escape by stealth from its walls; and then Pro¬ 
testant parents are warned against placing their daughters in a 
convent! — If the charges were true, can any rational person 
believe there would be need of the caution ? Would there be 
found an American parent, in that respectability of station 
which the education of a daughter at a boarding school implies, 
who would place a beloved child where she would be allured 

• Sec tho Report of the Committee. 
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to vice, or exposed to severities ? No doubt there have been 
pupils at the Ursuline Convent who were dissatisfied, and dis¬ 
contented — so there are in every school. But from the best 
testimony, — that of parents who have had daughters at the 
convent, and young ladies who have there been educated,— 
tbe pupils have generally been happy, and warmly attached to 
their instructresses. It must have been so, or the school would 
never have flourished as it has done, though we are aware that 
Catholic seminaries possess advantages which we shall, by and 
by, name, that greatly facilitate their success. 

Are we, then, in favor of the establishment of female Cath¬ 
olic seminaries in our Republic ? By no means. The preva¬ 
lence of popery would be, in our opinion, the greatest moral 
calamity, — excepting the prevalence of infidelity! — which 
could befal our nation ; but we would not have persecutions 
of any kind resorted to as the preventive of either. Nor 
will persecutions, by word or deal, be of any avail. No per¬ 
son was ever yet made pious through fear of human punish¬ 
ment ; and in our free country no religious sect is amenable 
to human power. There is but one course to be pursued. 
Our Protestant Christians must be Christians in deed — they 
must ‘ let their light shine, so that others, seeing their good 
works may be led to glorify their Father who is in heaven.’ 
Exhibiting examples of righteousness, and using exertions to 
enlighten and improve the public mind, are the only means by 
which the Protestants of our land can ever succeed in gaining 
proselytes from Catholicism. 

But it is said that the Jesuits have already established colleges 
and schools for the education of our youth of both sexes, that 
there are about twenty convents, or Catholic female seminaries in 
our land, and these are founded and partly supported by funds 
from the Pope and the Austrian government, with the intention 
of gaining such an influence, by tbe diffusion of opinions and 
sympathies favorable to Popery, as will enable these European 
tyrants, through their partisan emissaries here, to overthrow and 
destroy our civil and religious liberties. 

Admitting this all to be true—.it probably is true — still 
there is no cause for unkind feeling towards the Catholics, 
nor for any harsh denunciations of their peculiar tenets. The 
great mass of these people are entirely ignorant of schemes 
which may have been formed by their priests, and the despots 
of the old world. Brought up in the Catholic faith, its hum- 
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ble professors must regard its extension as a great blessing to 
the Protestants, who, without its light cannot be saved. Nor 
should we censure those who found the Catholic seminaries. 
They labor like men wise in their generation. They see the 
possibility of accomplishing a work here, which will save their 
sinking church, and they devote their energies, time and wealth, 
to achieve it. We Protestants ought not to blame their ef¬ 
forts to advance their religion; but we ought to outdo those ef¬ 
forts in advancing our own! 

The only effectual way to prevent the increase of conventual 
seminaries, is to found Protestant Schools, which shall possess 
greater advantages than convents can offer for the education 
of young ladies—or which shall afford the same advantages at 
a cheaper rate. 

We remarked that Catholic seminaries now enjoy grea 
facilities and means of success. One advantage is stability. 
Endowed either by zealous papists, or by funds from the Pope, 
these schools are not dependent on public patronage. The 
Superior and her sisters caa wait for pupils, make their ar¬ 
rangements prospectively, lay out their grounds and gardens, 
and render all around their seminary attractive. Thus a 
pleasant abode, with charming scenes for exercise and re¬ 
creation are afforded the young ladies, with the certainty that 
this may be to them a safe home (safe as regards all external 
danger,) during the whole period of their education. No doubt 
that many orphans, and daughters of protestant parents, who 
find it convenient to educate their children entirely at board¬ 
ing schools, are sent to convents, because these are enduring 
places of instruction, while there is scarcely a Protestant Sem¬ 
inary for young ladies in our country, (we do not know of a 
single one) which has funds that place it on a sure foundation 
for continuance. 

The Convents, being thus endowed and prepared as per¬ 
manent institutions, can afford to educate pupils at a cheaper 
rate, than is usually obtained at the fashionable but temporary 
schools, which are opened by private individuals, generally 
from no motive but to make money. 

Another advantage is the simplicity and uniformity of dress , 
which the pupils in a convent are obliged to adopt, and which 
likewise contributes to the economy of the establishment, and 
operates, with the retirement in which the nuns live, to detach 
the minds of the young ladies from the show and parade of 
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fashionable life, and centre their thoughts on their studies and 
innocent and healthy amusements. Every discreet parent 
feels that these are advantages; nor will it advance the Pro¬ 
testant cause to withhold the due meed of praise Irom these 
catholic institutions. True, there are serious objections to 
convents which would very soon be apparent, if female edu¬ 
cation was provided for with the same liberality in Protestant 
Seminaries. The catholic religion does not allow the free 
exercise of mind — the nuns are shrouded in the veil of bigo¬ 
try, and had they even the scientific knowledge of Mrs Som¬ 
erville, or the practical lore of Miss Edgeworth, they would 
never impart any information which would militate against 
the faith and miracles of their church. They teach the accom¬ 
plishments with great success — they cultivate the religious 
feelings, but it is not within the compass of their design to 
make woman an intellectual and rational companion for man. 

And have any denomination of Protestant Christians,* 
any civil legislators ever shown solicitude for the thorough 
education of females, or considered that the moral and men¬ 
tal elevation of the character of woman was necessary to the 
improvement of the world ? 

Ought we then to censure the Catholics for what they have 
done, because it is not all which is needed ? We repeat, let 
Protestants found and endow permanent Female Seminaries'! 
which offer greater advantages than convents, then the latter 
will not increase. — In our next number we may advert to this 
subject again. 

• 

* There seems, we arc glad to say, some propped of the pu'lie mind 
being awakened on this subject. We reler our readers to the ariielc in our 
last number signed‘A Father,’ written by an eminent Baptist ( iergyman, 
and to an article on Female Education, from the pen »: ;• clergyman’s 
wife (Presbyterian) in the present number. NN e solicit further contributions 
from these valued correspondents, and from others who take an interest in 
the discussion. 

t The ‘ New England Spectator,’ a new religious paper about to he es¬ 
tablished in lloston, has the following remarks : 

‘We need institutions to prepare yema/e* for missionary service, whether 
as wives of missionaries, or as Icmale assistants.’ 

Yes, indeed we do, —we hope the Editor of the « New England Specta¬ 
tor’ will arouse Protestant Christians to the work (.•!' founding such schools. 
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JOANNA BAILLIE. 

Would it be too much to say of the subject of this article, 
that she is the most extraordinary woman alive — perhaps that 
ever lived? In some particulars, and those of a lofty, grave 
and distinguishing character, there is not such another mind in 
the history of Literature. Not that Joanna Baillie is superior 
in everything to all others of her bright imperial sisterhood, —of 
them that bear sway, not over the senses, but over the under¬ 
standings of men, uttering their loud clear voices at long inter¬ 
vals in the solitude of ages, like strange musical instruments, 
abandoned in the flight of the multitude over the mountain-tops 
and through the wildernesses of life, to be heard only by the few 
and the far-seeking, the solitary and the upward-striving, but 
always louder and "louder, as they draw nearer and more near 
to the high and mysterious places of our earth — while the great 
world sweeps by unheeding and unhearing forever and ever. 
Not that in everything she is altogether superior to many of those 
who have dared to think for themselves, though born to ever¬ 
lasting vassalage, but that in some things, in certain largely de¬ 
veloped and well-pronounced peculiarities. Joanna Baillie is not 
only unlike every other woman that lives, (in the commonwealth 
of Literature, we mean, of course) but immeasurably superior to 
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the very men of our age, we might say of past ages. It is not 
enough to call her, as some do, the female Shakspeare. There 
is little or no resemblance between the two, and the comparison 
would do no honor to Aer, if to either. Unlike him, in the 
splendor and variety, she is still more unlike him in the way¬ 
wardness, the extravagance, the disorderly beauty, and the fierce 
strength of genius. But, in mind, she is his match, and more 
than his match. His equal in the conception of character, 
within the boundaries of her own narrow and peculiar empire, 
she is absolutely superior in the management of her story, in 
the gradual, sure and overwhelming development of the peculiar 
passion she has in view — nay, more, superior even to William 
Shakspeare in the profound, abiding, unfluctuating sympathy she 
commands. Her tragedies are not poems; Shakspeare’s are. 
Her personages are men, overmastered by one steady, imperious, 
unyielding and continually-growing desire, up to the very last 
moment of the catastrophe; in a word, men, such as we see, or 
might see anywhere, and almost at any time, toiling and 
struggling for years together, and with the strength of giants 
too, in the grasp of some great master-passion, as it hurries 
them onward, forever and ever, and with a perpetually-augment¬ 
ing swiftness, toward the tremendous consummation of what 
they are delighted to call their destiny. But the men of Shaks¬ 
peare are of another age — almost of another world. They are 
the creatures of canvass, not of marble ; of poetry, not of his¬ 
tory. They are painted, not sculptured. And they are to be 
found, not on earth, and among the living and breathing exist¬ 
ences that people the earth, but wandering about the illuminat¬ 
ed depths of the ocean, or the sky; majestic creatures, that walk 
the ( untrampled floor ’ of both, as having dominion there — 

‘ Princely vision* rare,’ 

^That go, — 'Stepping through the air.' 

His dramatic personages are precisely those which none but a 
poet would be able to conceive—embodied passions—with all 
the energy and distinctness of life, though not alive ; as often 
below, as above humanity; and always exaggerated with the 
generous audacity of one who knows that for him there is no 
such thing as wastefulness, or weakness, or extravagance. 
They are such as Prospero would gather about him, at mid¬ 
night, standing by the sea-shore, and stretching forth his arms to 
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the sky, till the voice of the far-off, slow, steady ground-swell of 
the coming Ocean, with all her mustering prodigies, had an¬ 
swered his call in thunder and in earthquake. They are such as 
that other Shakspeare of the Greeks, that glorious savage, 
Eschylus, loved to hold counsel with in the dead of night, when 
his very countenance grew terrible, and men were afraid to look 
thereon, as the gigantic shadows of a disturbed imagination 
swept by him—people after people—the Eumenedes of the 
Universe. 

Joanna Baillie’s mind is Doric — Shakspeare’s, Gothic: hers, 
simple, unostentatious and severe; his, august and glorious, and 
changeable, and through all its changes, wonderful. Both have 
chosen for themselves burial-places and hallowed them, and 
built up for themselves tombs — monuments and altars for the 
rest of mankind; but while her’s upheaves itself steadily and 
quiedy to its predetermined altitude, there to remain for ages 
with all its harmonious proportions clearly defined, like anoth¬ 
er Temple of Minerva cut sharply on the bright blue of a Gre¬ 
cian sky; that of Shakspeare is all abroad in its preternatural 
undetermined magnificence, and all alive too, and growing! over¬ 
shadowed here with encumbering beauty, and half-hidden there 
with savage luxuriance — heaps of brilliant wild-flowers and 
clambering vines, through which the gnarled oaken branches are 
but just visible, — its vast proportions to be guessed at, only as 
we would guess at the magnitude of another Stone-Henge seen 
by glimpses through a wilderness of aged trees, and by the light 
of a troubled sky—a temple worthy alike of the Druids and of 
Shakspeare. 

Her tragedies — not her comedies—her tragedies are of 
a piece with the earlier, simpler, and more august creations of 
the Greeks—not, however, of Eschylus, for he dealt with the 
buried sovereignties of three different worlds; but rather of 
Sophocles, though her straight-forwardness, her self-denial, 
and the determined energy of her step toward the inevitable 
catastrophe, not only distinguishes her from, but in this partic¬ 
ular sets her above Sophocles. If you doubt this, read her 
de Monfort —but read it by yourself and aloud, or to those who 
are capable of sitting still for half an hour, even to hear a great 
tragedy, and if your reading and your audience are at all worthy 
of the play, you will be of the same opinion. 

Men have agreed to call minds of this order, masculine; 
and women are fools enough to take it for a compliment—yes, 
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for a compliment! even while they themselves are in the habit 
of stigmatizing the frivolous and empty among men as effemi¬ 
nate —woman-like! Why do they permit such things? Every 
garrulous, good-for-nothing old man is by common consent an 
old woman ; and the women agree to it! It is a maxim with 
well-bred men, never to contradict a woman — and the women 
agree to that also, as if it were desirable to be treated like 
spoiled children, or unreasoning ideots. A masculine, under¬ 
standing, forsooth ! As if it were more creditable lor a woman 
to have a masculine understanding, than a masculine step, or 
voice, or beard ; as if the highest possible excellence of wo¬ 
man would be her identity with man ; as if there were but one 
standard of perfection for the measure of both, and that stand¬ 
ard, in the very nature of things, unattainable by woman ; as 
if, to say all in a word, the Father of mankind was not also the 
Father of womankind, or, that he had no good reason for estab¬ 
lishing a difference between them. But the mind of Joanna 
Baillie is not masculine — it is something better, holier and 
more steadfast — it is feminine.* It is full of that endearing 
and patient faith, so peculiar to womanhood ; that which makes 
women in all times of trial and sorrow what they were in the 
days of the French Revolution, unostentatious and perpetual 
comforters, uncomplaining and unchangeable friends; daughters, 
and wives, and mothers, for whom death itself, ignominious and 
public death, had no terrors, where fathers, and husbands, and 
sons were to be comforted or strengthened. Are these the vir¬ 
tues of a man—are they masculine virtues? Are such women 
to be stigmatized as masculine? Is this courage masculine? — 
Find a parallel, if you can, throughout the whole history of man¬ 
kind. No sex in souls, hey? But there is a sex in souls — and 
they but blaspheme the Father of Souls, who deny it. The soul 
of a woman is, and oughtto be, unlike the soul of a man. Be the 
soul what it may,Its manifestations are peculiar in each, and are 
so little to be confounded, that the written language of a woman 
will betray her, though read aloud by a man; and what is more, 
it would be no compliment to her, were it otherwise. If a man 
should be known by his language, why not a woman by her’s? 
If a man by his thought, as well as by his step, or voice, or car¬ 
riage, why not a woman by her’s? 

* Sir! >aid a surgeon to his patient after going through a dangerous and 
terrible operation, you have borne it wnndetfully; you nave borne it like a 
man.— No Sir, said Abernethy, who knew men better—No, Sir —you 
have not borne it like a man, you have borne it like a woman. 
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No—Joanna Baillie’s mind, extraordinary though it be, is 
nevertheless, if women may be persuaded to believe such a 
thing possible — is nevertheless the mind of a woman. Her 
men are the men that women love as well as revere, and revere 
as well as love. Look at the sisterly guardianship of Jane de 
Monfort, ‘ the queenly stranger ’ over the anointed idol of her 
affection, her unhappy brother. What man ever imagined such 
a story, or, imagining it, could have told it with such majestic 
straight-forwardness and simplicity? And what man would 
have dared to give such a fellow as Rezenvelt, at best but a 
generous, brave, talkative, and showy coxcomb, power over 
the superb affections of such a heart as Jane de Monfort’s? No, 
no—Joanna Baillie is a woman, altogether a woman, and her 
tragedies are the tragedies of a woman, — for which, Heaven 
be thanked! 

The personal appearance of the lady corresponds with her 
character. Tranquil, upright, self-possessed and very gentle, 
you never think of her age; and only wonder, after you have 
come away, bow it should happen that you did not think of it. 
I saw her nearly eight years ago, (Feb. 6, ’27,) and I never 
shall forget either her appearance or behavior. She was not 
far from eighty years of age at the time—so I was assured by 
those who knew her,—and yet I could hardly believe them. 
She appeared about 5S or 60. A small woman, very erect, easy 
and natural, with a remarkably fine face, and by the way, great¬ 
ly resembling one other face I have happened to meet with in 
my wandering to and fro over the earth, and but one, that of 
Mrs. B—, wife of the distinguished Lecturer on Elocution, 
Phrenology, &c. &c. at Harvard and elsewhere. You would 
believe them to be mother and daughter, at least, if you saw 
them together, or more probably sisters. Her gray hair was 
parted carefully and smoothly over her forehead, and her gen¬ 
eral air was that of something very intelligent, tranquil, spirit¬ 
ualized and quakerish. They called her Mrs. Baillie—and for 
a time I was greatly perplexed, having never heard of her 
marriage. But I became reconciled to the strange prefix — a 
diminutive in her case, when the mystery was cleared up, and 1 
heard Hannah More called Mrs. also. Yet there is a some¬ 
thing far more respectable and trust-worthy in mistress than in 
mitt, when applied to ladies of a certain age, or rather of tm-cer- 
tain age. Nevertheless, I abominate both when speaking or 
writing of such people, and have hardly patience with myteli 
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when obliged, by the absurd usages of society, to employ the 
title when speaking to them. To my mind, Joanna Baillie is 
a very different personage from Mrs. Baillie. The one I re¬ 
gard as a sort of Tenth Muse — another Maid of Arc, standing 
forth in her mailed breast,and warring alone with embattled legions; 
the other, as a notable manager, who never meddles with litera¬ 
ture in a serious way, but, content with her destiny, * to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer,’ is to go bustling and fidgetting 
through the world, and be gathered to the household of the 
dead at last without being missed anywhere but in her kitchen 
and nursery. And whose fault is it, if 1 do this — and if oth¬ 
ers do so also? It is the fault of women. They have degra¬ 
ded the character of the married woman, to that of the house¬ 
hold drudge. The wife and the mother, too, they have degra¬ 
ded. They teach the incapability of household, with active, 
exalted, and widely-influencing virtue. As if to make pud¬ 
dings and pies, to scold servants, and kill spiders, and whip 
children, were the great business of life, after marriage, if not 
before. As if a good mother and a good wife could by no pos¬ 
sibility be good for anything else—nay, as if, when a woman is 
good for anything else, the good mother and the good wife are 
beneath her. The fault is their own, if men see the domestic 
virtues playing about in a subordinate sphere, and the showier 
excellences of female character out-blazing and overpowering 
them. They have but to unite the two — they have but to 
continue the process of self-education after marriage, and there 
lies the truest economy,—not in knitting your own stockings, in 
wearing cheaper calicoes than your neighbor, or in watering 
your soap—no! but in preparing for a profitable and happy old age, 
in making easy and pleasant the pathway to knowledge for your 
children. Be a good housewife—that is every woman’s duty. 
She cannot be a good mother on easier or other terms. But, 
be something mort. Be the intelligent companion of your hus¬ 
band, the intelligent monitress and playfellow of your children. 
And this you cannot be, if your endeavors after mental improve¬ 
ment are not exalted and quickened by marriage, and resolutely 
persisted in. A different course, and in the natural progress of 
education, mothers will not be proper companions for their own 
children, after a few years more. Instead of being able to con¬ 
verse with them about their studies, instead of being able to help 
them over the difficulties that lie in their path, ten to one, but 
they are ashamed to open their mouths before them, or worse 
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yet, driven to depreciate the noblest acquisitions of their chil¬ 
dren. Stationary they cannot be — they must go forward or 
back, in the passage of years.—As with mothers, so with 
fathers. 

But to return to my subject. I remember I was exceed¬ 
ingly struck with her sagacity and simplicity. After ask¬ 
ing me a multitude of questions in her own quiet well-bred 
way, she would insist, 1 observed, on putting that and that 
together, and on cross-examining me about results. 1 have 
seen able lawyers at the bar do it less adroitly. They, if they 
distrust a witness, take care to show it, and not only to him, but 
to every body else. Not a question do they propose naturally, 
or blandly, or carelessly, but always with a look of profound 
sagacity, such as we should expect from one who was baiting 
a trap with his own fingers, with a fixed and threatening eye, 
or a compressed lip, backed by triumphant appeals to the court, 
whenever the audience are worth it. Not so with Joanna Bail- 
lie : there was nothing to put me on my guard in her ques¬ 
tioning, and yet 1 was upon my guard. Her very unpretend¬ 
ingness alarmed me. Long after I had told some things which 
appeared new to her, and after I had forgotten them, she would 
recur to the subject anew, and try the whole question over 
again. I was half tempted, more than once, I acknowledge, to 
recur to a familiar stratagem of my youth, when I wanted to 
make sure of a believer, and repeat something I had told before, 
as circumstantially as possible, though without appearing to 
know I had ever breathed a syllable of it to the same person. 
This never fails to satisfy your exceedingly cautious people, 
who are quite sure never to betray themselves, or to give you 
a hint about having heard all that before, as the Vicar ofWakefield 
says to Ephraim Jenkinson, till you have got through with your 
repetition, however innocently you may do it, but lie in wait 
as if butter would’nt melt in their mouths, to catch you fibbing and 
to justify their own slowness of belief. But I did not—though 
sorely tempted, I did not. I remember a conversation we had 
together about Miss Wright—Fanny Wright we call her now, 
though when her book appeared in favor of America, she was 
the wonder of the age, and the idol of ‘our readers.’ A mutu¬ 
al friend had just received a letter from her, detailing her plans 
for the improvement of the blacks. Her plantation was pur¬ 
chased, her slaves purchased, liberated, and set to work to pay 
for themselves, and all promised fairly enough, as her friends 
believed. The problem she had set her heart upon solving, 
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was this—Given the quantity of work to be performed in A, 
and the number of negroes in B, required the superiority of 
free to slave-labor everywhere? I told Mrs. Baillie, that Miss 
Wright, now JIfr*. somebody or other, would not succeed, and 
I gave my reasons. I thought her free laborers would require 
a long apprenticeship at least, and perhaps the delay of a whole 
generation, to prepare them for taking advantage of what 
was done for them; and that as the experiments were to be 
confined to a particular neighborhood, they would prove little 
or nothing out of that neighborhood. Under different circum- 
ces, the results might be entirely different. But why? said 
Mrs. Baillie—cannot the negroes work as well as our laborers, 
if they are shown how? In reply, 1 was obliged to explain the 
difference between plantations and solitary farms; the negroes 
of the Atlantic, and those of Alabama and the Mississippi, and 
also how the back-settlers and back-woods-men get along, 
after a fashion of their own, single-handed—doing what they 
have to do, every man for himself-—clearing and hunting, squat¬ 
ting and planting in silence, without help or sympathy, enemy 
or companionship—all by individual or solitary enterprize.— 
What were negroes to do in such a country, striving together 
side by side with the white settler, who has neither time nor 
inclination for teaching, or even for governing those who are 
not able to take care of themselves, &c. &c. &c. On the whole, 
I thought her very amiable, and in the overflowing of her affec¬ 
tionate veneration for her brother, Dr. Baillie, I detected the 
germ of that extraordinary tragedy, de Monfort. Young people 
were very fond of her—a capital symptom. Her language, 
though pure enough in structure, was tinctured with a Scotch 
accent—not very broad Scotch to be sure, but very decided 
Scotch. Indeed, there were many things I saw to remind me 
of her writings—of whole passages—plots—and scenes. The 
elements were in her own character, and bright revealings were 
had of the inner woman, at every change of attitude or drapery. 

A king driven from his throne, 1 will not move our sympathy 
so strongly as a private person tom from the bosom of his fam¬ 
ily,’ says she, in the introductory discourse to her plays on 
the Passions. Here was the indestructible essence of all 
tragedy—and still we persist in driving them from their thrones, 
and in leaving private persons to tell their own stories, and do 
their own tragedies. Nobody ridicules fine language with more 
effect: and there are certain things—such as her explanation of 
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the practice among savages of torturing their prisoners, which 
of themselves are enough to satisfy the mind that Joanna Bail- 
lie is a woman, with all the charity and indulgence of a woman. 
It is a game, she says, to try not the feet, nor the hand, nor the 
eye—but the soul. Every one taxes his ingenuity in tortures 
therefore, that the captive may not prevail over his tribe. So 
with our passion for attending executions. We go, not to see 
suffering, but to see how suffering may be borne. This 1 be¬ 
lieve is her idea, and if so, it is her language ; for they are in¬ 
separable in my recollection. 

She is probably wrong—nay, decidedly wrong, in supposing 
that seriousness and lightness may not be mixed up together, 
tragedy and comedy, without injury to both. ‘ If the serious 
and distressing scenes make a deep impression, we do not find 
ourselves in a humor for the comic ones that succeed ; and if 
the comic scenes enliven us greatly, we feel tardy, and unalert 
in bringing back our minds to a proper tone for the serious. f 
That Joanna Baillie should wander into such a vulgar heresy ! 
So teach the impudent varlets who have struck the Fool out of 
Lear in the Tempest, and put his very language into the mouth 
of his royal master! Piteous and affecting as originally employ¬ 
ed, it is now a dead blank, or worse. Blockheads!—do they 
not perceive that in contrast lie the chief art of the drama, 
that men are never so prone to frolic, as when they meet with 
seriousness carried too far; nor to solemnity, as when mirth is 
carried too far. Flourish a white pocket handkerchief, change 
your tone of voice, or begin to snuffle, and I defy you to bring 
a tear into the eyes of your auditory. But anybody may 
set them crying by surprise. Why are the jokes of serious 
men so effectual ?—or those of a schoolmaster? Why the seri¬ 
ousness of a child, or of a light-hearted girl so affecting? Why 
do people of the best dispositions feel so exceedingly mis¬ 
chievous, when they see long faces pulled by the hour? And 
why do others feel so inclined to sadness and thoughtfulness, in 
the crowded ball-room, or at the thronged dinner-table ? It is 
because of the very alternation that is avoided by your thorough¬ 
faced tragedy hacks. ‘ From grave to gay; from lively to se¬ 
vere,’ if you would give ten-fold effect to your gravity or your 
pleasantry. 

But she adds, ‘ It is often observed, I confess, that we are 
more apt to be affected by those scenes of distress which we 
meet with in comedy, than in the high-wrought woes of trage- 
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dy ; and I believe it is true. But this arises from the woes of 
tragedy being so often appropriated to high and mighty person¬ 
ages, and strained beyond the modesty of nature, in order to 
suit their great dignity ; or from the softened grief of more gen¬ 
tle and familiar characters, being rendered feeble and tiresome, 
with too much repetition and whining. It arises from the great¬ 
er facility with which we enter into the distresses of people 
more upon a level with ourselves , and whose sorrows are ex¬ 
pressed in less studied and unnatural language. The sagaci¬ 
ty of that single observation were enough to show the superior 
mind of the author; but why not persevere, why not carry her 
theory out ? 

Barry Cornwall, in his Mirandola, is largely indebted to Jlfi- 
rando in Basil. Victoria and Mirando prattle together after the 
same fashion in Basil, as Mirandola and somebody else do in 
the tragedy of Mr. Proctor, alias Barry Cornwall. So where 
Basil looks after her and describes her dress and motion. The 
idea is the same, and the language wonderfully alike, though the 
author of Mirandola is a poet, and the author of Basil is not 
— only something better, a tragic muse. 

We ourselves have been largely indebted to her, though without 
knowing it, in a tragedy perpetrated some years ago. Old 
Geoffrey in Basil refuses money, saying, ‘When I’m in want, 
I’ll thankfully receive—because 1 am poor and not because I 
am brave.’ — And the old soldier of ourself hath a similar 
flourish. 

Mr. Pierpont has also caught the reflection of her broad 
wings. A cloud is described by Basil to Victoria, 

' As though an angel in his upward flight 
( Had left hi> mantle floating in mid air.’ 

Even Moore’s^ Skein of White Worsted, at Flints,’ may be 
traced directly to a dialogue between Royster and Jonathan 
and servant, whom his master in his hurry sends everywhere at 
once. 

Nay more—much more, I believe that Charles Brockden 
Brown borrowed the idea of that frightful countenance which 
appeared to Wieland — a countenance that haunts the recol¬ 
lection of the reader like a substantial presence — from that 
passage of de Monfort, where he is seen by the frightened monk 
after the murder of Rezenvelt. 

There is Maturin also — the first incidents of Bertram are 
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clearly and evidently suggested by de Monfort. I allude 
particularly to the storm, to the monks, and to the behavior of 
the murderer, when he is left alone with the body. 

The great good 3ense of Joanna Baillie. her courage, and her 
provident foresight, were never better exhibited, perhaps, than in 
the following note to Rayner , Act ii. Scene i. ‘ It is particularly 
requested, if this play should ever be acted (it never has been,) 
that no light may be presented upon the stage, but that whicn 
proceeds from the lanterns only.’ — No little hardihood, let me 
tell you, is required of an author to hazard such a note—the Ger¬ 
mans are particular about the very time and manner of letting 
fall the curtain—they give you the stage directions, all printed 
and published, with the body of the text—and authors in that 
language are more independent of stars than we of scene-shift¬ 
ers. But alas for authors in England or America!—They 
write to order, and every man’s humor is to be consulted, and 
his vocation respected by the mightiest personages of the dra¬ 
ma. The cock in Hamlet is not to be interfered with, even 
by Hamlet himself: and as for the call-boy, he flatters himself 
he is not to learn his trade of a poet, or an author, whatever 
that author may imagine to the contrary. I pass over the 
giants of the buskin—authors and playwrights are but the 
purveyors of such miraculous potentates, their tailors, and 
mantaumakers, and stage-builders—people who are employed 
to furnish the leaders of the show with a new suit once a 
year. 

But her good sense and great courage appear still stronger 
in another case. We have no stage-murders with Joanna Bail- 
lie—so far as 1 can remember. As in the death of Orestes, 
where you hear nothing but the roll of near thunder; so in Ba¬ 
sil, after he retires into the cave, you hear the report of a pis¬ 
tol. And so also in de Monfort. You see him before he strikes 
the blow, and afterwards; and you understand his motive, but 
you do not see the blow. The imagination is left to her office, 
by Joanna Baillie, as by Shakspeare, when the stage is aban¬ 
doned by Macbeth, and he goes away, and afar off to perpetrate 
the murder. There is a storm in Basil, another in de Monfort, 
and another in Rayner, while the deed is doing. But the won¬ 
der is, well-managed as they are, how she could stoop to such 
a contrivance, after de Monfort is made to say, 

-' I cannot do it here— 

The calm distinctness of each stilly thing 

Is terrible.’ 
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But if for him, why not for others ? Or, at any rate, after the 
uproar of the storm, why not the dead, awful tranquillity, that 
should follow a storm? 

I have mentioned the particulars of her stage directions. 
Two others occur to me: and they were thought presumptu¬ 
ous and offensive by the very menials of the stage. In Con¬ 
stantine Paleologus, we have the following: ‘The noise of 
artillery (/) the battering of engines, &c., heard as the curtain 
dram up.’—And again, ‘ The confused noise and clamor of a 
great crowd is heard as the curtain draws up.’ Two things in¬ 
dispensable to the proper representation of the play, very easy 
to do, and yet never done. And why? Because, forsooth, it is 
interfering with the prerogatives of the stage-manager, the scene- 
shifter, and the candle-snuffer—every one of them salary- 
officers, and jealous of their prerogatives. 

One word of her comedies, and I have done with this lady. 
They were never intended for representation—hardly for the 
closet. It is in vain to pretend the contrary. They read more 
like skeleton-stories, shaped and dialogued for reading aloud by 
the fire-side on a long winter-evening. Yet there are touches 
of genuine comic humor to be found in every page, with a 
plenty of miserable failures. Hanwood, for example, is any 
thing but a generous, free-spoken, high-spirited fellow—he is 
only a low-lived, ill-bred felon, who deserves the horse¬ 
whip ; during the wholeof his famous first interview with Sir Lof- 
tus, where he is meant to be dignified, sensible and sarcastic, 
he merely happens to call names. Jack Opal is another—he 
is not genteel enough, nor spirited enough for comedy. In gen¬ 
eral, her pleasantry is labored and ineffectual. That of Rezen- 
velt is the only exception I am now able to call to mind. 
That is sharp, biting, and perfectly natural. That of Ohio, 
the negro, is wnftched—absurd and childish, and not required 
by the situation of the parties, nor by the views of the author. 
It is in short a good lesson altogether out of place. Number¬ 
less little penny-ha’penny faults of grammar, or downright Scot- 
icisms, were to be detected in her conversations, as in her writ¬ 
ings, but all of one sort, and evidently of another age. ‘ The 
tall lady in the middle is her—' 1 Whether should you or I 
know be't’—‘ Ha! it is him !'— 1 Why we. to be sure,’ instead 
of I—‘ IIow I long to hear you and him begin.’—‘ You 
was willing.’—‘ IV/io didst thou say,’ in de Monfort, &c. 
&c. &c. 
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But enough in this temper. Perhaps I have gone a little out 
of my way, here, to prove my impartiality, or my superiority to 
that blinding influence which all men feel on coming near the 
abiding place of extraordinary power. One thing more, and I 
have done. In the Trial, a comedy, one of the characters is 
called Agnes, and she is represented as a girl 4 with not one 
feature in her face that a man would give a farthing for. 5 It 
happened that the interview I had with Mrs. Baillie, was 
brought about by Lady B., who enclosed me a note, in which 
her friend says to her, 4 If you are perfectly disengaged for this 
evening, Agnes and I will have the pleasure of taking tea with 
you, if you give us leave.’— Agnes , indeed! you may judge of 
my consternation. If some half a century before, sne bad a 
face 4 with not one feature that a man would care a farthing for,’ 
what must it be now ? Nevertheless, 1 went, and my impres¬ 
sions of Joanna Baillie were all confirmed, and strengthened, 
and all my apprehensions of Agnes annihilated. 
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MISS FISKE'S SCHOOL. 

We have several times commended this Female Seminary 
to our readers as one of the best institutions for young ladies 
in New England. It is the oldest establishment of the kind, 
we believe, in the republic, having been in operation twenty- 
one years. Miss Fiske, the excellent lady who established it, 
has been enabled to sustain and carry it on, and perfect her 
system, and we allude to the school now for the purpose of 
introducing the ‘ Remarks,' in her last annual report, which, 
dictated by her experience and wisdom, we consider of great 
importance. 

( That youth may derive all possible benefit from the privileges 
they enjoy at a Seminary, it is necessary that they should have » 
definite idea of the purpose for which they attend school, that they 
should be previously accustomed to habits* of industry, and posses* 
those energies both physical and intellectual, which will enable them 
to endure uniform application; for where the health is feeble and 
the mind weak, little improvement can be made in school pur¬ 
suits. 

‘There is an intimate union between the physical and mental coo 
dition of children.—The first ojierative powers are their senses 
through which they are to gain all their knowledge of our world-’ 
therefore it is of great im|K>rtance, that these should be kept in as 
healthy a condition as possible,—here simple Nature should be our 
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guide and teach us what food, clothing, air, light, motion and repose 
arc requisite to promote their good health. From injudicious treat¬ 
ment, and exciting causes, a sickly sensibility is often cherished, which 
will never leave them from childhood to the grave. 

‘ When children begin to form ideas, wisdom would teach us to 
let them enjoy their own reveries—to carefully protect them from all 
harm, and leave Nature to mould some of their young ideas, without 
the elaborate aid of systematic instruction;—otherwise we shall trifle 
with the dignity of their intellect. The Book of Nature is open 
before them—they should read therein ; it will lie for heir improve¬ 
ment and delight. But there is a point in early education, to which 
we cannot too earnestly attend ; it is the moral habits of children.— 
Soon after the mental powers begin to unfold themselves to our view, 
we discover in them a certain quality or susceptibility which seems 
to arise from the whole mind—this is termed the moral sense or 
power—if it be not the root of the tree of spiritual life it must be its 
principal branch. It is Iteyoml a doubt that this power or suscepti¬ 
bility is in the constitution of the human mind—it may be modified 
and directed by education, yet this alone could never create a moral 
sense; but where its culture is neglected, the families of the mind 
often lose their balance—passion usurps the throne of reason, and 
the judgment cronies weak, vacillatin'; and incorrect. 

‘Tliis power or moral sense, call it what we may, demands our 
first, our last, and our continued attention ; lor ir is the rmhryo of 
immortality, to he perfected by the daily practice of virtue and 
holiness. 

‘Barents, and all who guide the youii", should improve and direct 
this |H)wer with all possible diligence, that the love of truth, justice 
and kindiuv may he ingrafted on the \<>mig soul, and its aspirations 
raised to (Jod, the source of all truth, justice and mercy.’ 

Is it not a melancholy reflection, that a Seminary for 
young ladies, so long established, proved to be of sucb great 
utility, should be dependent on the life of an individual? 
Miss Fiske’s health is declining, and when she lays down the 
burden of life, who will he found ready to assume her duties, 
and responsibilities ? 

If female schools were endowed and permanently estab¬ 
lished, like convents, there might then he found worthy 
successor*, when needed, for such institutions, because ladies 
of talents would then educate themselves for instructresses— 
but now, among the Protestants, the task is only assumed 
from necessity, and usually as an experiment whereby to 
live. Happy for society, when the experiment is made by 
sucli a woman as Miss Fiske. Rarely, however, can we ex¬ 
pect to find this union of talents and goodness, and energy, 
unless there are exertions made by the public to develope 
and reward such excellences. 
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A DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 

‘ WHAT shall be done with these foolish letters,’ said Adelaide 
Vernon, as she pushed from her almost contemptuously a small 
sealed package which lay on her work table ? ‘ I would not 
have my husband see them for the world; he might think I 
had deceived him, and that Henry Tilden was really beloved.’ 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and for some moments 
seemed absorbed in deep and painful reflections. At length 
after a severe internal struggle she again communed audibly 
with herself. ‘ My duty is plain; Vernon must see these 
letters, be the consequences to me what they may. I have 
never yet concealed any thing from him relative to myself, 
and he deserves my entire confidence. True, I incur the risk 
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of becoming lowered in his estimation; but much as I desire 
his continued respect, it is still better to be conscious of my 
own rectitude. 1 will not sacrifice principle even to the fear 
of losing what I feel to be above all other price.’ 

It was not without reason that Adelaide Vernon at first 
shrunk from the act which strict integrity required her to 
perform. Just as she was merging from girlhood into woman¬ 
hood, when the heart of a youthful female knows little of the 
world and less of itsell, she had fancied that she returned the 
affection of Henry Tilden. When he spoke to her of his love, 
she felt none of that weariness or disgust, which she had ex¬ 
perienced before on similar occasions, and with little sensation 
of any kind she consented to receive his attention. Her feel¬ 
ings towards him were in fact of a sisterly kind, and under the 
impulse of such feeling she had expressed many things in cor- 
tespondence with him, which as they were written to a lover, 
seemed as affectionate as a lover could expect. Hut when 
her parents desired her to discontinue her correspondence and 
to drop his acquaintance, the effort cost her on her own ac¬ 
count, not one pang of regret. She was astonished at first at 
her own firmness, but by a little self-examination she soon 
learnt the real state of her heart and saw the calamity from 
which she had been rescued. Her lover’s letters were com¬ 
mitted to the flames, and her’s she supposed at the time shared 
a like fate. 

It was some months after this that Adelaide was introduced 
at a social party to the gifted Horace Vernon. Accustomed 
as she was to the attentions of the other sex, she did not notice 
particularly that he was by her side all the evening. All she 
knew was that the party was delightful, that she was in fine 
spirits and that the evening passed away unaccountably. Ver¬ 
non saw her home and had thus a farther opportunity of con¬ 
versing w ith her. If he was charmed with her personal beauty 
and with the ease and dignity of her manners, he was com¬ 
pletely won by the purity and richness of her mind. Vernos 
had seen and knew much of the world, and more than all be 
had studied deeply his own heart. He could not now' be de¬ 
ceived as to the character of Adelaide, or the nature of bis own 
feelings; and as be slow ly retraced bis <?teps homew ard, be fer¬ 
vently hoped that the beautiful girl from whom he bad just 
parted might one day be bis; with this object in view, be 
resolved on all suitable occasions to renew his acquaintance. 
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But although Vernon met Adelaide often, various circum¬ 
stances, together with the consciousness of his own feelings, 
prevented anything like a familiar acquaintance. If he found 
occasionally an opportunity to converse with her, the tones of 
her voice were sweet and low in reply, and her eye often un¬ 
consciously rested on him when she was surrounded by the 
brilliant and the gay. Once, they had sung together with 
evident pleasure to both ; it was true their voices harmonized 
finely, and others seemed gratified as well as themselves. 

The favorable moment had not yet arrived for the denoue¬ 
ment, when Vernon missed Adelaide from the social group. 
It was not until after repeated disappointments of this kind 
that he ventured to inquire something concerning her, and he 
could hardly conceal his chagrin on learning that she was 
absent from the city on a visit of some months. But a lover’s 
heart is fruitful in expedients and Vernon did not despair. He 
immediately penned her a letter, expressing in a most delicate 
manner his regard, and requesting permission to cultivate her 
acquaintance. His style was not very affectionate, but what 
would please a high-minded woman better—it was modest 
and respectful. 

The contents of this letter took Adelaide entirely by sur¬ 
prize. She had never dreamed that she was beloved by 
Horace Vernon, and she knew not until this moment that she 
felt for him any uncommon preference. But the emotion she 
felt on perusing his letter, the sensations that thrilled every 
fibre of her heart, so new and so delightful, revealed to her 
beyond a doubt the true state of her feelings. For some days 
she was utterly absorbed in the new and enchanting world so 
suddenly opened to her view in the inmost recesses of her own 
heart. She was never weary of repeating the song in which 
their voices had once blended and in imagining that the tones 
of a rich mellow' voice were again mingling in harmony with 
her own. Yet his letter was still unanswered, and so jealous 
was she lest she should betray the real state of her heart to 
Vernon in the reply, that it was sometime ere she could find 
language sufficiently reserved to refer him to her parents as 
the token of her own approbation. This done, the answer was 
despatched, and Vernon lost no time in availing himself of his 
privilege. The consent of her parents was not long wanting 
to confirm his hopes, and he was now their frequent guest and 
could speak freely of his future plans. He wrote and received 
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frequent answers from Adelaide; but though still reserved as 
to the nature of her own heart, lie flattered himself that he 
was nevertheless beloved. 

At length he was permitted to visit her for the purpose of 
accompanying her home. Adelaide took this opportunity 
frankly to state to him the nature of her acquaintance with 
young Tilden, hut disowned ever feeling for him any other 
than a sisterly attachment. Horace felt unhappy at her re¬ 
cital, and feared she might even now he mistaken with regard 
to the nature of her feelings. He told her he could never he 
satisfied with any other than the first place in her affections, 
and that his highest ambition was lobe her first and only love. 
‘ Believe me, you are already such,’ said Adelaide, overcome 
by the touching sadness of her lover and her own long subdued 
tenderness. Vernon pressed lit r hand unresisting to his lips, 
and assured her of his gratitude for her condescension in so 
effectually dispelling his fears. There was a sincerity and 
earnestness in her reply win . made Vernon completely 
happy. 

Not many months after this, Vernon received as pledge of 
her sincerity, the same lovely hand freely given him at the 
altar. It is needless to say that with her hand, Adelaide gave 
her undivided heart. It is rather of the hearts which were 
thus intertwined of which we would speak. Vernon’s was 
noble and affectionate. Adelaide’s was faithful and confiding. 

_ o 

To promote the happiness of the other was the chief object 
of each. 

Years had now passed away—hut they found them still 
blessed in the society of each other; never weary, nor un¬ 
mindful, nor ungrateful. With a delicacy of which the pure 
and noble hearted only can conceive, their every act was made 
to each other expressive of their love ; and yet the most fas¬ 
tidious could not have found ought in look or word to censure. 
The gentleness of manner, the sweet low tone, the kind look 
and respectful language were never laid aside in their daily 
intercourse, but all seemed to flow spontaneous from the heart. 
The unprincipled might assert that their lives were poor in 
incident, but it was not so:—true the storm of passion was not 
there, nor the meanness of deceit, nor the misery of discontent. 
But they were rich in all such incidents as elevate, ennoble, 
and make happy the heart. The incident on whicli my tale 
is (bunded was of this character. Adelaide had just now come 
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in possession of her own letters, dictated by an inexperienced 
and youthful heart to Henry Tilden. It would be easy for 
her to consign them to the dames, as Vernon supposed such 
had been their fate long ago. But the faithful wife felt that 
she should be unworthy of her husband’s confidence, were she 
capable of any concealment on a subject which interested them 
both. It was not merely that her duty as a wife obliged her 
to he thus scrupulous, but it was the respect and affection 
which she as a wife had ever experienced, her intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with her husband’s noble character, and her own 
honorable sentiments combined, which urged her to a sincere 
and open course of conduct. ‘ Yes, Vernon must see these 
letters without comment,’ said she, ‘ and judge for himself as 
to the feelings which dictated their contents.’ 

When Vernon opened his escritoire that evening the first 
object which met his eye, was the package before mentioned, 
folded in an envelope and directed to himself in Adelaide's 
handwriting; with a request that he would peruse them and 
decide upon their character. He unsealed the bundle and 
seemed not a little moved on perusing their contents. He 
then carefully compared them with those which lie had re¬ 
ceived as the lover of Adelaide. The cloud which hung upon 
!i';s brow at the commencement of his search disappeared, and 
lie hastened with the important package to his wife's boudoir. 

She heard his approaching footsteps, but had not the cour¬ 
age to raise her head at his entrance. ‘ Fear not, my love,’ 
said he advancing and tenderly taking her hand, which trem¬ 
bled from her emotion. ‘ if I wanted any confirmation of my 
happine^, these letters would be proof of my possessing your 
entire affection. You look surpiized. but dearest, I have com¬ 
pared the<e letters with those which you once wrote to me. 
in ti e former you seemed to tnj to write affectionately, in the 
latter v ou strove to conc< a I or cover vour sentiments bv the 

» v _ 0 

delicaev of your language and maidenly reserve. The beauty 
of composition in the latter exceeded by far that of the former. 
To Henry you wrote as if you had no thoughts worth conceal - 
in"; tome you wrote as if your heart was treasuring up a 
secret (f trite too lory for it to contain in its hidden recesses.’ 

Adelaide smiled at her husband's discernment, and playfully 
observed, that ‘ she was sure she had no secret now’ unreveal- 
cd. and that she would never again fear the loss of his esteem, 
when she was conscious of her own integrity.’ 
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‘ You have acted just as 1 thought you would, my own duti¬ 
ful wife,’ said Vernon; ‘ for I must tell you, to reward your 
faithfulness, that I knew you had those letters in your posses¬ 
sion ; it was myself who directed them to be conveyed to you.’ 
As may be supposed, Adelaide’s happiness was rather in¬ 
creased than diminished by this unexpected news. Would 
that every wife might act as nobly under similar circumstances 
and find a similar reward. 

Maine , Oct. 1834. 


S. F. W. 
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A VISIT OF RETROSPECTION. 

“ Thoughts rising up from Memory’s storied urn, 

Speak of departed hopes."— 

There is a pleasure—a melancholy one certainly, sometimes 
in looking back upon departed years, and calling to mind the 
various scenes we have acted since our entrance on the stage 
of life. Often do I love to retire front the bustle of the world, 
to turn away from the cares and turmoil of passing life, and 
survey, pictured in memory’s mellowing glass, the doings of 
days 4 lang syne.’ The wheels of time cease in their onward 
course, an:l fall back far into the past; and the clouds which 
had gathered in dense obscurity upon our rememembrances, 
float away into the back-ground, and the sunshine of imagination 
gilds their deep folds with a soft and holy light. The star of 
our destinies looks down upon us with a mild rad ance, and, 
instead of pointing our boding fancy to the ills we know not of, 
it soothes our fears and anticipations into an assurance of peace. 
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Oh! he who can behold, without deep feelings emotion, 
the picturings of his past hours, must be destitute of all the 
sensibilities common to human nature. They come up to us 
like a blessed vision — they touch a chord that thrills to the 
very seat of life. Their colorings are but those of a blunted 
pencil, but they are hallowed by the hues and tints of immor¬ 
tality. The asperities of the original are softened down by the 
shadowings of the distance, and the mind warms over the scenes 
of its early existence, surrounded and inspired by the breath of 
those it loved, and by affections which the hand of time has 
sealed in their freshness forever! It feels that it is with beings 
of a by-gone generation; that the light and the shade which are 
around it, are not the fitful flashes of a meteor in the heavens; 
but the enduring twilight, which the angel of record has flung 
on the written fortunes of man. It beholds the images of its 
departed joys starting up one by one from their long slumbers: 
and a quiet pensiveness steals over its musings, till tbe unbidden 
tear-drop trembles in the eye of sympathy;—the springs 
of feeling are moved to overflowing, the heart beats with 
a quicker and more audible throb, and the blood mantles 
on the cheek with a brighter flush. 

It was with such feelings as these, that I turned at last from 
my wandering, and sought, with a burdened heart and care-worn 
brow, the home of my childhood and innocence. The shadows 
of evening were slowly creeping over the last day of a cold and 
gloomy December. The year 18— was gathering about her 
memories the grey mantle of the past, and silently preparing to 
add her gifts to the dark treasures of eternity. The trusts 
which had been committed to her keeping, and which she had 
so faithfully administered, were soon to be yielded up to 
another handmaid. She had girded on the sandals of departure, 
and now only stayed that the quiet and darkness of midnight 
might wait upot her to the mansions of honorable repose. 

There was merry making in the village of West N-, and 

the traveller, as he journeyed wearily along the street, was 
cheered by the kindly sounds of music and dancing. Gay 
revelry was there, although the sun yet lingered in the western 
sky, and threw back a few faint rays upon the snow and frost of 
the neighboring highlands. The summons had gone forth to 
the farm-houses in the vicinage, and the young and gladsome 
came in with free offering* of joy to pay their devotions at the 
shrine of the new year. Beauty, with her unjewelled forehead, 
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and eloquent glance, was there, a meet attendant on such a fes¬ 
tival. The timid maiden, whom love 'had taught coyness and 
reserve, graced with her guilessness that scene of mutual gratu- 
lation; and there were the noble-hearted and the gallant, 
mingled together in the excitements and pleasures which then 
came over the soul. 

‘ A hundred hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eves looked love to eyes which spoke again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell.’ 

A greeting of wild glee was poured out to the New Year over 
the grave of the unburied old. But their songs and merriment 
called not me among them;—my musings were given to other 
and uncongenial subjects. I was sad. The spirit that haunted 
my reveries was called up by the bidding of no common spell. 
I was alone, amid the silent and deserted halls of my fathers! 
The air of other days was around me: I was gazing upon objects 
from which I had long been estranged, and upon which decay 
had written his visitations in most Fearful lines. The fireside, 
where love of yore gathered its unsmitten and trusting band, 
startled me with its darkness, as I thought of the ruin that had 
fallen on the hopes which-had then sprung up to bless the heart, 
The nail above the mantle, on which hung the old silver watch, 
told of the long lapse of time since the happy band that owned 
its monitions was scattered abroad, never to meet there again. 
The twilight shone into the room dimly through the half-closed 
window, and fell around me upon the dusty walls with the 
soothing influence of charity. Everything seemed sanctified 
by the recollections which were thronging about the place. 
An echo was awake in my bosom, lingering and thrilling there, 
like the deep tones of the dead. The many voices of child¬ 
hood; the kind word, and cheerful smile; the prayer that 
ascended from the family altar, laden with the intensity of 
parental feeling; the blessings and farewells, all greeted me at 
that moment, with the dispassionate and moving eloquence 
which comes from the outer courts of eternity. The tear 
which fell upon the cheek of infancy, the kiss of undying 
affection, and the sterner embrace of manhood was there, in 
the virtue of their spring-time ; and again such pure and tender 
emotions were stirred, as were wont to visit me ere the world 
had stolen the simplicity and guilelessness of youth. I turned 
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to the window — my attention was arrested by an inscription 
in one comer, there traced by a diamond upon the broad glass. 
I beheld my own name—J. H. Le Rot, aged 15. 

What a wave of recollections came in on my mind! The past 
with its shadows and vague thoughts was unveiled, and with an 
almost sudden vision I looked in on the associations of early life. 
It was no more the land of dreams. Reality, open reality was there. 
The hopes, the aspirations, the confidence, the innocence, if 
aught earthly can be called so — where, Oh! where were they 
gone, as a sacrifice to the mammon of this world. 1 
could not bear such fearful retrospections, but looked out 
with a searching eye on the adjacent fields, scanning the me¬ 
morials which stood up cold and still in the evening air. The 
scene around was one of winter and desolation. The snow 
lay deeply on the earth, and gave to valley and hill-side the 
same pure covering of white, till the horizon mingled its blue 
haze with the distant landscape. Tree and shrub were dashed 
each with the trappings and frigid garniture of Winter’s festival. 
A storm of rain and frost had hung their branches with tinsel 
gems, that gleamed in the parting sunlight, like the reflection of 
a solitary lamp amid the chandeliers of a vast cathedral. The 
Merrimack, which erst swept along amid the beauty and grandeur 
of summer scenery, lay far to the north, voiceless and calm 
as the sky that slept above it. Now and then a deep sound 
came booming over the snow, as the ice groaned and sunk beneath 
its burden, and told that the waters were shrinking from its em¬ 
brace. Away to the south reared up old Ardens, its bald, bleak 
summit pushing out its woody declivities and rocky points into 
the teeth of the tempest. The thunder-cloud had often burst 
upon it, and many a scathed and shattered oak stood there 
creaking and waving to the rude visitings of the winds. The 
hoarse roar of the ocean mingled with the evening gale, as it 
swept over the biDad meadows and echoed among the forests 

and valleys of West N-. 1 had often walked and listened 

here before, and that unmoved; but now my heart was full — I 
was sad. Strange tales had been told me, that day, of the 
changes which time had wrought among the affections and trusts 
of my boyhood. 

Where were those who travelled with me at the commence¬ 
ment of life’s journey? Where were the companions of my 
studies, and the joint participators in the overflowings of mirth? 
1 called upon them, but they answered not. 1 stretched out 
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my hand to them, but strangers grasped it. In vain I looked 
around ; I sought for them in vain. They were scattered like 
the leaves of an autumnal forest. They had wandered away 
-—whither I knew not. Fame or wealth had called them to 
the everlasting snows of the north, or gently led them amid the 
perennial verdure and scorched plains of the tropics. But 
were they all marching on in the full career of hope and hap* 
piness? No, many, very many had gone down to the grave. 
The silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl was broken, the 
wheel had ceased to go round at the cistern. Some expired 
while the eyes of anxious and affectionate relations were watch¬ 
ing over their couch, and the hand of friendship was raised to 
minister to their every want. Their ashes repose beside the 
mouldering bones of their ancestors; and the dower planted by 
affection’s hand, and watered by affection’s tears, blooms upon 
their verdant sepulchres. The yew-tree and the willow 
wave above them, and the winds that breathed round their 
childhood’s home, sigh fitfully over the graves of the loved and 
the lost. Others wandered away from the hearth-stones of 
their fathers, and fell victims to the fatal influence of a southern 
sky. They struggled hard with the weakness that crept over 
them; but the heart grew sick with its loneliness, and yearned 
even to its more sure destruction for the tender chanties of 
those they loved. No fond mother hung over them, to soothe 
their anguish with sweet words of peace. No sister stood by to 
smooth the pillow of disease and bid them ( God speed ’ at their 
departure. The music of affection’s voice was not to them. 
Those were strangers’ tones that sounded in their ears; and 
the eyes which met their gaze, spoke not the sympathy of love. 

To die among strangers, to have their bodies laid upon a 
foreign shore, far away from the green hills and pleasant valleys 
and waving forests of their native land,—0! it was terrible to 
them. The waters of death came over them with redoubled 
bitterness at the thought. Life was of little worth; but to yield 
it at such a moment, and amid such scenes. 

They died and were buried, — but no mourner followed 
them to their last long rest. They were borne by careless 
hands, and perhaps the jeer and the laugh were heard as the 
clods of the valley were heaped upon their breasts. The 
winds of the mountain come down coldly, and wake the only 
reqiuem that is heard above their graves; and the rank grass is 
the only token that can point out their place of slumber to the 
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pissing traveller. The parents mourn as they stand beside the 
quiet household graves in the village churchyard; but the tear of 
unmastered agony starts into the eye as they think of the wan¬ 
derer who sleeps alone beyond the sea, or in the desolate bo¬ 
som of the western prairies. 

Such I learned, from the lips of one who remained, had been 
the fate of many of my youthful friends. I say many, for of a 
score with whom I held intimate communion, but four were 
Uft to tell the tale of the other’s departure; and as I turned 
my steps again from my native village, as I soon did, for who 
would dwell amid the desolations of his youth? — I would not 
have breathed a wish, could it have brought me the existence 
of jthe world. 

J. H. K. 
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AGNES STAUNTON. 

[Concluded from the last numbet.] 

Mary Gray, at Agnes’s earnest request, came to pass a few 
weeks with her in the Autumn and Agnes wept with joy at 
again beholding the friend to whom she had always been so 
strongly attached in prosperity, and who was now doubly dear 
from the kindness she had manifested toward her in affliction. 
Mary found her happy and cheerful, but less gay and sprightly 
than she had formerly been. Agnes, herself acknowledged 
that the happiness she now enjoyed was more substantial than 
what she had before experienced — that it arose from the con¬ 
sciousness of endeavoring to perform her duties faithfully. 

‘ Then you care not,’inquired her friend ‘ to return to the 
gaiety and excitement of the city ? ’ 

4 By no means. On the contrary, I now feel as if it would 
be a source of unhappiness to me again to live amidst that 
distracting whirl of gaiety. Yet 1 often sigh when I think 
upon my separation from all my pleasant acquaintances. I 
was fond of society and excitement, and dependant upon those 
for enjoyment. My life was a selfish one, Mary; I lived for no 
other being and sought the gratification of no other.’ 

‘ You should not say that, Agnes. Yours was by no means 
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a selfish life, nor have you a selfish disposition, as all your 
friends will testify who were gladdened by your society and 
cheered by your affection and kindness.’ 

‘ If 1 added to their enjoyment it was nothing for which I 
deserve praise. Nature blessed me with a happy disposition 
and affectionate heart — fortune had always smiled upon me. 
It cost me no effort to be cheerful. How could I have been 
otherwise ? The excellence of a disposition can only be 
proved by trial and vexation. We should all, were it optional 
with us, be unwilling to court affliction, yet we must confess it 
to be often necessary to awaken the dormant energies of our 
nature — to show ourselves, as well as otheis, what we are 
and ol what we are capable. It was a heavy blow to me, the 
loss of that dear, kind father, and yet I think 1 can discern the 
mercy even of that bitter trial: and the loss of fortune, how¬ 
ever trifling compared with the loss of friends, is still felt deeply 
by one who had been brought up, as you know I was, in the in¬ 
dulgence of every selfish gratification. You have no idea of 
the difficulties I encountered at every step, in the commence¬ 
ment of my new career. But 1 have been taught a good 
lesson by that most faithful, but severe teacher, experience. 
You see I can moralize now equal to yourself — this I have 
learned since I last saw you.’ 

‘ You are at least rich in one respect, my dear Agnes — 
rich in those noble and generous qualities which are of more 
value than any other possession. 1 cannot pity you for 1 find 
you too happy to need compassion. But let us talk a little 
over old times — they must still be dear to you — have you 
forgotten your paragon, Mr Richmond ?’ 

Agnes smiled, and replied that she still remembered his 
many attractions and considered him the nonpareil of ele¬ 
gance.’ 

‘ When 1 left town he was there,’ said Mary. 4 He called 
to see me but a short time before I came here.’ 

The joy which Agnes would fain have concealed beamed 
in her line, expressive eyes, but was soon changed to an ex¬ 
pression of sadness, as she inquired — 4 Well, and how did lie 
look ? ’ 

4 As usual, that is, as handsome as ever. He was very 
melancholy, and did not go into society. You recollect when 
he left town last winter, he was anticipating great pleasure 
from the approaching marriage ol his sister. She was his 
only sister, I believe, and the youngest of a numerous family 
of which he was the eldest. These two alone survived, the 
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others having fallen victims to consumption. She was married, 
and in the midst of preparations for their voyage, was taken 
ill, and died in a very short time.’ 

‘ Poor Mr Richmond! He then has lately tasted of af¬ 
fliction, the loss of his sister must have been a severe stroke; 
1 have often heard him speak of her, and always with so much 
pride and affection.’ 

‘ Yes, he was tenderly attached to her, and betrayed great 
emotion when speaking of the event. He inquired for you, 
Agnes, and seemed truly grieved at the sad intelligence I gave 
him respecting you.’ 

‘ Then he did speak of me — I thought probably he might 
have forgotten — but — ’ 

‘ But what, Agnes ? Do not fear to confide everything to 
your friend, as you ever have done.’ 

‘ I do not fear it, dear Mary ; but there are some feelings, 
v, hi i prudence bids us keep to ourselves. The foolish re¬ 
mark I was about to make was one of that class.’ 

* Of that, you are certainly the best judge — I will not urge 
you. But to be frank and open with you, I do mean to give 
you my opinion respecting a certain affair. 1 believe Mr 
Richmond is far from being indifferent to you.’ 

‘ Why do you think so ? ’ 

* For various reasons. I did not tell you so last winter. 
Ardent and open as you were, I feared the effect would be 
dangerous. The greatest charm of your character, I had 
often heard Mr Richmond observe, was its frankness and sim¬ 
plicity. 1 feared that were you to know that others thought 
he admired you, the charm which won his admiration, would 
vanish, and give place to awkwardness and embarrassment 
when you were in his society.’ 

* You were very considerate — well, go on.’ 

{ I intend to do so. You know l have always taken it upon 
myself to be your monitress, and have made the best use I 
could of the advantage which a few years seniority gave me. 
I suppose you would like to have me bring forward some proofs 
to justify my assertion.’ 

‘ Yes — but it can make but little difference with me now. 
Time — He—Circumstances may have—no matter—go on.' 

“ Time, he, circumstances.” ‘ Methinks that is rather a con¬ 
fused remark,’ replied Mary, smiling. ‘ I cannot come at its 
meaning. In the first place, he has spoken frequently of you, 
and in such a particular manner, that a person must be more 
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than ordinarily obtuse, to doubt his interest in you. He told 
me that he thought he should call and see you as he passed 

through this village on his way to S-. It was not what 

he said, so much as the manner of saying it, which convinces 
me that you have for a long time been uppermost in his 
thoughts. But you look altogether too sad. My object in 
telling you this, was to cheer and gladden you ; but I find I 
have failed entirely. Pray why do you feel so sadly at the 
prospect of meeting Mr Richmond again ? ’ 

‘ 1 know not that I could make you fully comprehend my 
feelings on the subject, my dear Mary. You forget, I am 
.'Uie, that I am not now what I was once. My change of cir¬ 
cumstances.’ 

‘Hush! \ou do Mr Richmond injustice. It is not possi- 
ole you can seriously imagine, he would love you less for hav- 
,r *g experienced the frowns of fortune. You once considered 
<iin noble, generous, disinterested. Either you made a false 
estimate of his character, or you must now confess, that, was 
lie all this, he would feel his affection and admiration increased 
wnen your own generosity and moral strength — the love 
which Scott compares to a 

—----‘ summer flower 

That withered in the wintry hour, 

Born but of vanity and pride, 

And with those sunny visions died.’- 

' not I am sure the love you would prize. Not to be beloved 
for yourself, but rather for your fortune, beauty, or rank in life.* 

* You seem quite indignant Mary; but you must listen to 
me a moment. Recollect, in the first place, I have never con¬ 
fessed, even to myself, the possibility of his feeling any attach¬ 
ment for me. If I really believed that he felt any when 1 
was prosperous and happy, and that his love died with those 
“ sunny visions,” I should not waste many sighs when it was 
withdrawn. A lady should be slow in believing herself to be 
beloved, unless she has “ confirmation strong as proofs of holy 
writ.” Mr Richmond may perhaps have been one of many 
wiio admired or professed to admire me for my fashion, for¬ 
tune, beauty if you will, but not for my character: of that he 
was ignorant. I was a giddy, thoughtless girl — I had no 
decided character. His birth and fortune entitle him to look 
for a connexion with the first lady in the land. Will he prob- 
ibly waste many thoughts on a poor country lassie: ’ 

• I insist still that you do him injustice. But I see it is ir\ 
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vain to reason with you. Mr Richmond will plead his own 
cause better than 1 can plead it for him. I have prepared 
you to see him very soon, but I must confess I wish the com¬ 
munication I have made, could win one smile from you.’ 

‘ After we have considered the matter seriously, and you 
have satisfied me more fully, I will smile as much as you wish, 
my dear Mary. Suppose that your suppositions are correct: 
that Mr Richmond is not indifferent to me, nor I to him — that 
his visit is a lover’s visit— that he should offer himself to me 
(an event, of course, very likely to take place). What of all 
that — could I accept him ? ’ 

‘ Why not r ’ 

4 Ijook at me, Mary, situated as I am; these children de¬ 
pendant upon me; the task I have undertaken, with the assis¬ 
tance of Edward, to carry my brother through college; the ab¬ 
solute necessity of my remaining here to take charge of the 
family. No, here are my duties, here must be my home. Do 
not try to persuade me but rather encourage me in the faithful 
performance of all that devolves upon me in my present situ¬ 
ation.’ 

4 My dear girl, I will say no more. Your motives are pure, 
your conduct truly admirable. You deserve happiness and I 
know it will follow you wherever you go, and whatever you 
do.’ 

This conversation produced a contrary effect from that 
which Mary had intended. She was almost persuaded in her 
own mind that Mr Richmond loved Agnes, and thought that 
she had discovered proof of Agnes’s attachment to him. She 
was not disheartened but hoped for the best, and looked for¬ 
ward with almost as much eagerness as Agnes to his promised 
visit. As for our heroine she started whenever the gate 
opened, turned pale if the door bell rang, strained her eves to 
gaze after the stages as they passed and repassed the house, — 
hut weeks fled bringing no Mr Richmond. 

An event however took place which diverted her mind from 
him, and transferred it to an occurrence of great interest; it 
was the death of a distant connexion — an old bachelor, who 
had left a large fortune to be divided among the orphan child¬ 
ren of his deceased friend and relative. Circumstances so 
wholly unexpected could not fail of producing great excite¬ 
ment. The family were now possessed of sufficient wealth to 
render them independent. Gratefully as they acknowledged 
the blessing, it was nevertheless received with a moderate de- 
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urce of joy. Edward was now able to unite himself to the 
lady to whom he had long been attached, the daughter of a 
respectable merchant in New York. He returned with her 
to his country residence where he remained until the following 
winter. 

But where was Mr Richmond all this time ? Nothing was 
seen or heard of him. Mary w as at a loss what construction 
to put upon his prolonged absence, and Agnes had given up 
all hope of ever seeing him again. 

It was one delightful warm evening in September, the 
windows and doors were thrown open, and the fresh air per¬ 
fumed with a thousand fragrant flowers which Agnes had 
planted in the garden, and each side of the neatly gravelled 
walk leading to the house; the landscape was exquisitely 
lovely; over every object twilight was shedding its ‘ soft shad¬ 
owy hues,’ and giving to objects ‘ late so bright, the coloring 
of a shadowy dream.’ Some of the family were dispersed 
about the garden, others strolling along the margin of the lake. 
Agnes was alone in the parlor, seated at the piano, sing¬ 
ing one of those songs which he w ho gave them begged her 
to sing occasionally for his sake. She thought she heard a 
tap at the door and stopped to listen. It was repeated. She 
herself arose and w ent to the door; and he who was then, 
(must 1 confess it ?) uppermost in her thoughts, stepped grace¬ 
fully forward to greet her. He entered the parlor; it was 
not yet so dark as to prevent her distinguishing his fine features, 
and graceful figure. His voice had not lost its richness nor his, 
eye its brightness. He was thin and pale, but to Agnes he 
appeared handsomer than ever. He soon became at ease; 
spoke of the delicious stillness of the evening, the rich and 
beautiful landscape; said he had reached the village but an 
hour ago; learned that her brother’s residence was opposite 
the lake, and had walked there through the most romantic 
scenery he had seen for some time. 

It would not be difficult to describe his emotions as he gazed 
upon the altered loveliness of Agnes. He had first met her 
happy, gay, and thoughtless, her eyes beaming with gladness, 
and her whole heart overflowing with joy. Affliction and 
anxiety had now softened the brilliancy of her large dark eye. 
and robbed her cheek of some of its bloom. But to him it 
seemed only to have ‘ touched each feature with a new-born 
grace.’ He had heard nothing of her or her family after his 
last interview with her friend Mary, and had not yet discovered 
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their accession of fortune. Need I say more, and tell how 
readily he yielded to Edward’s solicitations to remain longer 
in the village, or describe, — 

‘ The glance none saw beside, 

The smile none else must understand, 

The whispered thought of hearts allied. 

The pressure of the thrilling hand.’ 

Suffice it to say, that the following summer found Agnes in 
Europe, the wife of Mr Charles Richmond, visiting with him 
in reality, the spots which she had so often travelled in im¬ 
agination, and witnessing the original of the pictures to which 
the fascinating youth had once painted with such brilliant 
colors to her lively fancy. P- P* P. 
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ANOTHER ODD LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL 
CARNAVAL AT BUENOS AYRES. 

1 was in 18— a ‘ reefer ’ as midshipmen are called, on board 

the United States sloop of war-, and being the only 

youngster on board that could speak Spanish, was generally 
selected by our worthy commander as his interpreter; not 
only in his communications with the government but in his 
more social visits to the inhabitants of the hospitable city of 
Buenos Ayres, where our ship was then stationed. Invitations to 
the captain would be frequently extended to the little ‘ reefer,’ 
who, 1 assure you was glad enough to scrape acquaintance 
with some of the best families in the place, although it might 
be his slight knowledge of Spanish which caused him to be 
invited merely as a linguist; we should look at the effect and 
not at the cause ; I used to jump at the chance of going on 
shore, and never, if possible, refused an invitation. 

During one of my morning calls, ] was invited by a family, 
where there were six young ladies, to pay them a visit during 
the approaching carnaval holydays; they said they would 
give me a good ducking and that I must come prepared to 
wage a carnaval warfare with them. 

Accordingly on the first day of carnaval, I left the ship to 
accept the challenge of my fair friends. 1 was dressed in a 
complete sailor’s suit; tarpaulin hat sticking on ‘ three hairs, 1 
the ribbon hanging down over my red cheeks, where, I was 
trying to cultivate a pair of whiskers which have not done me 
the favor to make their appearance, even at the present time. 
1 have now come to the conclusion that they are ugly things, 
and cannot imagine how the ladies, can bear the sight of them ; 
no insinuations about ‘ sour grapes’ if you please, for I could 
easily purchase a pair. My jacket was one of the purser’s 
best blue broadcloth ; white vest—a check shirt with a black 
ribbon round my neck—duck pantaloons—silk stockings, and a 
pair of as small pumps as I could squeeze on. 

Thus equipped, I landed on the beach of Buenos Ayres in 
February of 18—. My first object was to procure ammunition 
for the forthcoming fight, and I purchased for three dollars a 
large basket full of wax-balls filled with water; I also hired 
a boy to carry the basket in capacity of squire. The first 
corner I passed, I received the salutation from a lady in a 
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balcony, of a water-ball smack in the ‘ face and eyes ’—I did 
not answer her salutation except by shaking my face clear of 
the water and pieces of wax; for I had determined not to 
expend any shot until I arrived at my destined place of 
combat. 

I kept a sharp look-out on both sides of me as I went 
along, but did not escape several tubs and buckets of water, 
some of which did not smell quite so sweet as Madame 
Farinas cologne water—grin and bear it was the order of 
the day, so I pushed on. 

My friends discovered me through my disguise long before 
I reached the house—they let me ascend the stairs and go 
into the balcony before they commenced the battle. They 
were in one end of the balcony and poor ‘ Pilgarlic’ in the 
other; we opened our batteries upon each other, and it was 
wet work I do assure you—1 was almost deluged in water, my 
arm began to ache with the exertions of throwing the balls, 
and what was worse my ammunition was almost expended ; I 
continued fighting with right and left hands until I hadn’t a 
single shot left in the locker; I did not like to strike my 
colors to a posse of girls, but tried to be off, and being clipper 
built, thought 1 could outsail them; but what man could 
escape from six pretty witches like these ? 

The moment they discovered my intention of walking 
Spanish, they advanced, seized me, and pinioned my arms ; I 
struggled but in vain, they carried me in their united arms on 
a bier as it were, ‘ bongre malgre,’ towards the dining room, 
where to my consternation I discovered a large bathing tub 
full of water! I now began to beg and entreat, but all to no 
purpose; souse; I went, to the very bottom of the tub; they 
then held me up until the water ran off my face, when, souse; 
and again I went as I thought to the bottom of the ocean; 
I roared out, begged, cried, laughed, but it was of no avail, they 
dipped me two or three times more, and human nature could 
bear it no longer; I fainted! 

The next thing I recollect was awaking and seeing over my 
head, the richest white damask bed curtains that I ever saw; 
where were the beams of my beloved ship’s deck, where the 
carline, upon which was becketted my flute; that companion 
of my solitary hours; and where was my hammock, in which 
I had rocked during many a gale ?—I now saw that the bed 
posts were high and gilded, the sheets were of the finest linen, 
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such as I had never before had on my bed. The coverlid 
was of satin, richly embroidered, instead of the copperplate 
one my good mother had given me; my linen too, was new 
to me, my shirt was linen cambric, and was tied instead of 
being buttoned at the wrists and neck; these circumstances 
served to bewilder me, and recollecting the story in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ of the poor cobbler who was commander of the faithful 
for one day, 1 concluded that I had been served the same 
trick; but, said 1 to myself, ‘ I’ll not behave as the cobbler 
did; I will assume my power and rank at once, and let them 
know 1 was bom to command.’ 

A squallid Chinese looking face peeped through the curtains, 
and the thought struck me that I was in China. ‘Ha! slave! 
how darest thou thus intrude upon my presence uncalled !’ 

‘ I came to see if your worship would like to breakfast and 
what you would like to have ?’ 

I knew that bird’s nest soup was the most esteemed and 
expensive luxury, China produced, and said, ‘ fly and bring 
me a dish of bird’s nest soup!’ The soup came in a Chinese 
bowl upon a waiter of silver; I thought, while I was eating it, 
that it tasted very much like one of my mother’s old-fashioned 
beef shin soups, but I said nothing. 

‘ What will your worship have to drink ?’ said the servant. 
I immediately thought of Lord Byron, and ordered Hock and 
Seltzer water! It soon came foaming over the top of the 
tumbler and tasted to me like hard cider and pearlash, as is 
sometimes taken in New England. 

‘ I should now like to have some dancing! fly, and let 
some of the female slaves come and dance before me!’ Three 
beautiful Circassian slaves, as 1 supposed, made their appear¬ 
ance, one played upon the guitar accompanied by another 
with her voice, while the third danced; she danced most 
beautifully; the dance seemed to me very much like one I 
had seen danced in Spain; but I thought it would not do to 
say so. I had exhausted my strength by silting up so long, 
and in the midst of the dance I fell back asleep upon the 
pillow. 

The report of a gun awoke me next morning; I jumped 
out of bed and went to the window ; I soon saw that I was 
in Buenos Ayres; but how I had come into that room and 
that bed I could not imagine; I found my uniform hanging 
over the back of a chair and my clothes-chest was near me; 
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how these things came here also I thought strange; my head 
was full of sloops of war, boats, camavals, throwing water 
balls, being ducked in a bathing tub, bird’s nest soup, Hock 
and Seltzer water, Lord Byron, and the beautiful Circassian 
slaves! 

I was much relieved by the entrance of Tom Smith, one ol 
our steerage boys—he said our ship had sailed for Montevideo 
and that he had been left to take care of me; that I had been 
quite sick and deranged, explained the cause, told me I was 
in the same house where 1 had had the camaval combat, and 
that the ladies of the house were very anxious to see me, so 
soon as I was myself again. He assisted me in putting on my 
dress, and leaning upon his arm I walked forth. At the door I 
was met by my fair friends, who made me take a seat upon 
the sofa, while they related the ludicrous things that had 
happened during my illness. 

When they observed that I had fainted, after the fourth 
dip into the tub, they became very much frightened, wrapped 
me up in blankets and sent for a physician. I continued 
weak and insane for ten days, sometime refusing all kinds of 
aliment at others eating ravenously; they had great hopes of 
my speedy recovery the day of my imagined greatness, but 
could not divine what had possessed me to ask for things, 
which, in Buenos Ayres, it was impossible to procure. The 
physician, an Englishman, had shin soup for dinner, when I 
demanded bird’s nest soup; he carefully extracted all the parti¬ 
cles of meat, in order to deceive me, for, he said it was necessary 
to do, or pretend to do, every thing that I ordered; they were 
somewhat puzzled when I asked for Hock and Seltzer water : 
but the doctor said cider and saleratus were very similar, 
and just as good. The Circassian slaves were represented by 
my friend the beautiful Rosario, as the dancer, and two of her 
sisters as the musicians. 

My recovery was very rapid. I continued to occupy the 
splendid bed until my ship returned fiom Montevideo, when I 
exchanged it for my snug little hammock, and we soon after 
sailed for the United States. The fair Rosario made sad 
havock with my heart ; but nineteen dollars a month and two 
rations a day* used to stare me in the face whenever I thought 
of making a declaration. Carlos. 

* Midshipman’s pay. 
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THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 

IT MRS JAM E. LOCKE. 


i 

It good without a namo; rile nets it so; 
The property by what it it thould go, 
Not by the title.’—SAeityttri. 


* Dear me, I wish Susan Heyward had staid at home, 
Ellen/ said Mary Lacy, ‘ for I am sure she will be nothing 
but a mortification to us the whole time she stays in the city. 
And then our party tomorrow evening — bless me, must we 
invite her to our party ?’ 

‘ 1 have just been thinking/ said Ellen, * that there may be 
a way to get rid of it. We can omit to invite her, and then 
call on her and say that our company was very select, alto¬ 
gether unlike that to which she has been accustomed, and 
that she would not have enjoyed herself had she been here— 
or, there are a thousand other apologies which we can conjure 
up between this time and that, so let’s trouble ourselves no 
more about it; for you know she has a good heart and will 
overlook it all in us, if we treat her politely during the re¬ 
mainder of her stay in the city.’ 

‘Any how, ‘ replied Emeline, ‘ I would not invite her, and 
let the apologies take care of themselves. Suppose she takes 
it in dudgeon, (by the way, she is just one of that kind of per¬ 
sons who will not) so much the better for us, for ’tis the 
trouble and mortification of introducing her into our society 
that we wish to get rid of, and what can more effectually pre¬ 
vent it than this.’ 

‘ Oh, well/ said Mary, ‘ if she should take offence—and 
you know we must not offend her on our father’s account, the 
only daughter of his only sister, and he has always possessed 
such an affection for her, that we should incur his lasting dis¬ 
pleasure should we neglect her.’ 

‘ Then ihere is no other way, is there/ again replied Eme¬ 
line, but to invite her, and let her come, for come she will if 
invited, undoubtedly, in her full country garb, with all her 
whims and oddities abundantly displayed ? Mercy on us, I 
wish such people had common sense and could see when and 
where they were not wanted. And then, too, what will 
Monroe think of us ? I would not have him know we have 
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such a cousin for the world, and if her presence here has not 
the excuse of relationship, ’twill be worse still.’ 

The above dialogue was held in the back parlor of the 
Lacy’s the evening previous to the contemplated party. Mr 
Lacy, or, in respect to his office, Judge Lacy, held an undis¬ 
puted claim to the first rank in the city of-. A wife 

and three daughters, the youngest eighteen years of age, con¬ 
stituted the whole family. The eldest daughter, Mary, might 
have been in reality a beauty, and they all had been in turn 
admired and flattered and caressed. They all had that stiff 
preciseness of manners which is called genteel, lady-like; 
could all sing and dance, and thrum the piano; all had a smat¬ 
tering of French, Italian, and Spanish; all had a natural taste 
for dress, and gratified it, through every changing mode. In 
short, did mere fashionable accomplishments constitute the 
lady, they had each and all an undisputed claim to the title. 
But there are those who will join with me in saying this is not 
the fact, whose every day observation and experience proves it is 
not; they had yet to learn that virtue and real greatness of 
mind, in a garb however humble, can stand unawed in presence 
of the mighty of the earth, and command an admiration more 
enduring than they who bow down to the pomp and splendor 
of the world, and worship the flipperies and fooleries of fashion. 
I would there were not their like, but unfortunately may be 
classed with them too many of those who pass for well-bred 
and accomplished both in town and city; who eat, and drink, 
and live by fashion ; who, when a new style is announced as 
fashionable, however ridiculous or unbecoming, never inquire 
farther, but immediately bend all their efforts to appear in the 
full cut, as though their whole reputation were nupended upon 
a thread; and who, continually dwelling on their own fair 
outside, seem not to recollect while associating with others, 
that the heart has anything to do in forming the character, and 
judge of the high and low only as the exterior is either splendid 
or mean. 

* t • • • 

Susan Heyward, their cousin german, was the only child of 
a widowed sister of Judge Lacy, who resided in the interior of 
the country about fifty miles, and who now, for the first time 
since her childhood, had walked the streets of that great me¬ 
tropolis. She was in the truest sense, well bred, dignified, and 
accomplished, possessed of that true politeness of the heart, 
which seeks to oblige and make those happy around. The 
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few past years of her life had been spent at school, and to the 
neglect of all the lighter accomplishments she had studied 
books, and left her instructors, a well educated lady, despite 
her country breeding. The Lacys, one and all, availing them¬ 
selves of the relationship and the good old fashioned hospital¬ 
ity of the mother, made annually an excursion to the place 
of her residence, and thus and there passed many a summer 
month, which was received among their city acquaintances as 
a trip to the watering places, or the still more fashionable re¬ 
sort, the falls of Niagara. Susan was always invited to return 
their visits, and always with the secret fear that she would ac¬ 
cept ; though there was no reason on earth why they should 
be ashamed of her, except that she did not choose, and could 
not afford to dress like them, and was not, according to their ideas 
of gentility, genteel. At present she was visiting a relative of 
her deceased father, the next door to Judge Lacy’s. They had 
been duly informed of her arrival, consequently they could not 
apologize for any neglect, by appearing to be ignorant of her 
being in the place. 

Of Mrs Lacy I have forborne to speak, because enough has 
already been told of the daughters, (believing as I do, that the 
errors of young ladies can often be accounted for in the faults 
of the mother) to prove she was no model for any of my read¬ 
ers to copy. In the above conversation she took no part, and 
after a long reasoning of the daughters among themselves, they 
concluded to admit their awkward country cousin, as they 
called her, to their party and abide the consequences, however 
mortifying, with as much fortitude as possible. 

«•**** 

The long anticipated and much dreaded evening to the 
Lacy’s, had at length arrived, and a splendid party was already 
closing in. The door bell rang once more, ana presently a 
stranger lady entered the decorated apartment. There was a 
slight diffidence in her air that might have been construed to 
awkwardness. Courtesying in rather a hasty manner as she 
entered, and glancing her eye over the company, her cheek 
reddened, and she hurriedly dropped into the first vacant seat. 
Soon, however, her confusion and embarrassment passed away, 
and she smiled and spoke as gracefully as though she had been 
a city belle. Not so the confusion and perplexity her presence 
had occasioned the Misses Lacy ; for it was no more or 
less a personage than Susan Heyward. Despite their secret 
hopes and better calculations, she had come and made just 
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such an entrance as they would not for the world she had 
made. Mary’s naturally pale face was crimsoned with morti¬ 
fication, and in the flutter and confusion of her feelings, she 
changed her seat, leaving a very important interrogation unan¬ 
swered, that the gentleman who sate next her had that mo¬ 
ment made, uttered nonsense to divert the attention of another 
from the door, laughed when there was no occasion, and, in 
fine, made herself appear more awkward and ridiculous than 
the person who had been the cause of her confusion; and 
through the whole evening she assumed an unnatural and em¬ 
barrassed air. Ellen’s cheek also reddened with shame, and 
she felt troubled at her cousin’s presence, the more, as her 
reputed lover, Monroe, (alias, Capt. Monroe of his Majesty’s 
76th, then quartering on the British frontier, and youngest son 
of Lord M. of London,) then deeply engaged in conversation 
with her, made a ‘/u// rtop,’ when, according to the strict rules 
of punctuation, nothing more than a comma was required, and 
threw his large searching eyes upon the form that entered, 
scanning every feature of the face, and noticing the whole 
exterior, till he seemed riveted in admiration, and thus finished 
their discourse. Emeline’s lip curled in scorn, and with a 
contemptuous toss of the head, muttered in a low feathery 
voice between her teeth, ‘ ridiculous! ’ — and then turning to a 
lady who sate near, loaded with French filagree, cameo, and 
coral, in an under tone — ‘ the daughter of a distant relative of 
my father—out of respect to the acquaintance could not avoid 
inviting her — had no idea she would come — but the igno¬ 
rant, you know, are always impudent, and make their way by 
fastening on the skirts of the better sort, who from some secret 
policy are obliged to notice thtm .’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the lady, ‘ any one might know by her dress 
that she could not be much, and that some apology of that kind 
could explain her being here this evening.’ 

Now the dress of Susan Heyward had nothing in it either 
odd or mean, in the strictest sense. On the contrary, it was 
in perfect simplicity, which, in her station, was perfect taste, 
and would have passed among gentlemen, that class which 
ladies so much seek to please, for real elegance. It had no 
unbecoming variety of colors, no glaring contrast of black, and 
white and red, no redundancy of ornament, nothing unsuitable 
or unreasonable, but possessed a delicate and unstudied uni¬ 
formity of colors, with neatness and carelessness combined. 
Her pale blue silk, instead of being clipped to the fashionable 
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length, the better to display a beautifully turned foot and ancle, 
or, to gratify some still more foolish whim, answered well to 
those of 

* Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the ground * 

Her hair was arranged in true classical style, with here and 
there a tress carelessly straying from the fillet that bound it. 
Her form, by nature elegant, was free from all the bracing of 
art, hence her motions were unpinioned, easy and graceful. 
True, she was dressed unlike in many respects, the fashionables 
of the day, for this terribly mortifying scene to the Lacy’s 
occurred at a recent period, but it certainly had for its sane* 
tion, richness of material and a true and refined taste, and there¬ 
fore could not be called mean or ridiculous, though the tinsel 
and the show of fashion were wanting. And then there was a 
something in her manners that betrayed a gentility of heart, 
and showed her spirit held no communion with the things that 
pass with the usage. 

The pause that for a moment succeeded her entrance was 
again closed by conversation, laughter, and merriment, but 
our poor unassuming heroine was obliged to sit in silence for 
most of the evening, because her more fashionable cousins 
could not brook the mortification of introducing her, except to 
a few of their more undistinguished guests. At length, how¬ 
ever, Monroe took occasion to inquire of Mary Lacy, what 
young lady that was who sate so mute and yet so dignified ? 

‘ The daughter of an acquaintance of my father,’ was the 
scarce articulated reply. 

‘ Suppose then, you just take the trouble of introducing me,’ 
said he. 

‘ Since I am invited I must do it,’ thought Mary, • but what 
motive on earth can he have in wishing it,’ and then audibly, 
‘certainly, sir’ — and she led him across the room, ‘Miss 
Heyward, Capt. Monroe,’ bows and kind looks were exchang¬ 
ed, and Monroe took his seat beside the awkward country girl, 
as she had more than once that evening been s yled. Mary 
turned to walk away. Cousin ‘ Mary,’ said Susan, * take this 
seat,’ at thfe same ti ne moving a vacant chair near her. 

An indignant smile might have been seen curling the lip of 
Momoe, as he chose to remark, ‘your cousin, then, Mary.’ 

With an embarrassed and mortified air she replied, • yes, — 
yes, my cousin,’ and took the proffered seat. A few common 
place observations, an 1 they seemed acquainted. They con- 
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vassed subjects and talked of ‘men and things,* compared 
tastes and gave judgment. Monroe became eloquent, and 
Susan always eloquent and interesting in conversation, for she 
had a soft voice and sweet smile, never appeared so well in her 
life; it was, indeed, her happiest effort, and Monroe, to the 
utter neglect of all politeness and etiquette, and the great dis¬ 
tress and mortification of Ellen, kept his seat beside the country 
cousin, till the party broke up. 

****** 

‘ Who would have thought,’ said Emeline Lacy, after the 
company had retired, ‘that Susan Heywood would have 
joined our party this evening, after all the hints we gave her 
yesterday ? ’ 

‘ Who would have thought,’ replied Mary, that Monroe 
would have waited on her home ? ’ 

‘La, me,’ said Ellen, ‘ how could he avoid it. She held 
him in durance almost the whole evening; and when they 
rose to go, she stuck fast to his elbow, as though she were 
pinned to tire skirts of his coat; and pray what else could he 
do in politeness or civility but offer to accompany her.’ 

‘ Surely, he could not be pleased with her,’ again answered 
Mary. ‘ Her bluestocking manners, and then her dress was 
so queer, so countryfied, all blue from head to foot except her 
stockings, and not a rose or jewel in her hair, of any descrip¬ 
tion. And did you notice her sleeves ? oh, bless me, I know 
they were not half the size of mine, and no stiffening, I dare 
say, nothing but a little starched cambric to give them effect; 
and no stays, I’ll venture to say; and then her shoes, dear 
me, did you mind them; they were absolutely the old fash¬ 
ioned round toed shoes! ’ 

‘ Don’t describe her,’ said Ellen, chagrined at the recollec¬ 
tion ; ‘ for I presume Monroe will make himself merry to¬ 
morrow, at her expense.’ 

‘ I don’t care if he does,’ said Emeline, ‘ you might have 
listened to me, and not invited her.’ 

So saying, they severally sought their chambers, overcome 
with envy, jealousy, wounded pride, mortified vanity, and dis¬ 
appointed love, though they did not dare to acknowledge it 
to each other. 

****** 

Monroe, after bidding his fair charge good night, retired to 
his lodgings, and had any one listened to his soliloquy, as he 
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sought his pillow, they had learned that his attention to Susan 
Heyward that evening, was very far from having been com¬ 
pelled. ‘ What could have been the reason, said he to him¬ 
self, that Mary Lacy was unwilling to acknowledge her cousin, 
Miss Heyward ? 1 noticed that the young ladies, through the 
whole evening, were particular to call her Min Heyward. 
Certainly they could not have been ashamed of her, for she 
appears far better than either of the three. So unassuming in 
her manners, and apparently so regardless of trifles. And 
then what a pretty form she has; so elastic and so free from 
that stiffness and fixedness common among young ladies! I 
wonder if she had on stays; I never saw a lady without, so I 
cannot judge, but certainly she looked admirably. She did 
not seem to be made up like a doll of whalebone, wadding, 
and cords. And her dress, how beautiful it was — so delicate 
and free from all vulgarity of taste. True, her shoes were 
rather of the older style, but then they are certainly the hand¬ 
somest ; aud showed she was no slave to fashion. I wish all 
ladies would take her for a pattern, especially in the length of 
their dresses and their adaptation of colors. They certainly 
would please us better; though we are obliged in compliment 
to them to admire everything they choose to wear. Neither 
is it so very strange, that those ladies who have not brothers 
who may speak freely and without compliment, fall often into 
the ridiculous. But Miss H. seems to have avoided it. But 
where is the use in denying it to myself; 1 have seldom seen 
a lady I thought possessed of so much good sense, and so 
much amiability of heart. Ellen Lacy, in the comparison, 
shrinks to a mere cypher. I wonder I could have ever 
thought her pretty, so fond of outside show. Ladies who 
think so much of dress, and attach so much importance to 
things of no consequence, are generally weak and trifling them¬ 
selves. This shall henceforth be the criterion by which I 
judge.’ 

With this he fell asleep. But from that night the Lacys 
daily saw less and less of him; and in a few months his mar¬ 
riage with Susan Heyward was publicly announced, and he 
with his devoted wife, the awkward, neglected, country cousin 
of the proud and fashionable Lacys, were on their way to 
London. 
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THE DISTILLER'S FAMILY. 

Chapter I.— Conversation. 

‘ We saw old Alice again, this afternoon, mother,’ said Em¬ 
ma Warren, as she seated herself at the tea-table. ‘ I do be¬ 
lieve the old creature is always rambling bv the lake ’ 

‘ Emma! ’ 

‘ Pardon me, dear mother — I remember you told me al¬ 
ways to call her Mrs Pierce, but, indeed, she does not seem to 
me worthy so respectable a title.’ 

‘You should respect yourself, my daughter, too much ever 
to use nicknames, especially when the object is so wretched,' 
said Mrs Warren. 

‘ But she looks wicked, aunt,’ said Fanny Williamson, ‘ or 
I thought so, because cousin George told me she was called a 
witch.’ 

Here Mr Warren turned his eye reprovingly on George, who 
colored like scarlet, and swallowed his toast as fast as possible, 
while he stammered out — ‘Father, all the boys call her a 
witch.* 

‘ What is a witch, George ? ’ inquired Mr Warren with a 
grave face. 

‘ Why a witch is — a witch, father, is — a very old woman.’ 

‘ Like your grandmother, my love,’ interrupted Mrs Dal¬ 
ton, the aged mother of Mrs Warren. 
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Poor George! — His eyes filled with tears as he raised 
them to gaze on that placid, but time-worn countenance, which 
to him was the most beautiful and most beloved of any face in 
the world, his mother’s only excepted. 

‘My dear son,’ said Mr Warren, kindly, — ‘you feel that 
your explanation was not a proper one. Let this teach you 
never to repeat the idle sayings of your play-fellows, till you 
really understand what they mean. Your affectionate grand¬ 
mother will, 1 know, excuse your allusion, for she knows you 
could mean nothing personal. But some elderly ladies, had 
they heard you use such an improper expression, would have 
been deeply hurt and offended. ‘ It is,’ continued Mr War¬ 
ren, looking round on the young ladies, ‘ it is a serious charge, 
and I fear too true, which the people of the old world bring 
against us republicans — our youth treat the aged with disre- 
s|>ect. I hope none of my children will, by indulging in such 
wicked levity, bring shame on their parents.’ 

‘ And on themselves also,’ observed Mrs Warren. ‘ Who 
that is young does not hope to live many years ? If we enjoy 
the privilege of long life we must pay its tax — that of grow¬ 
ing old.’ 

‘ But not odd or disagreeable, mother,’ said Emma quickly. 
‘ 1 am sure I love old people dearly. My kindest and best 
friends are among the aged. I cannot believe that Mrs Pierce 
was ever a pleasant, loveable woman.’ 

‘ She was a beauty and a belle, Emma,’ said Mrs Warren. 
< She was also an heiress, and her wealth was envied and her no¬ 
tice courted by many whose children or grand-children now call 
her a witch. 1 saw her when she was Alice Caxton, and her 
fair young face was beaming with hope and happiness. How 
could she anticipate such a change?’ 

‘What did happen to her, grandmother?’ said George, 
brightening up, as he found the conversation taking a turn 
which would obliterate the memory of his unfortunate witch 
exposition. 

‘ Her story is too long to be told at the tea-table ’—said Mrs 
pal ton. 

‘ But this evening, dear grandmother — will you tell it this 
evening ? ’ inquired Emma. 

Mrs Dalton looked around on her grand-children for a few 
moments, thoughtfully — then turning to her daughter, she 
said — ‘ It was, l think, Miss Edgeworth who recommended 
that works designed for the young, should be read to them 
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before being published. What if 1 read my manuscript this 
evening.’ 

‘ 0, yes, do, do — dear grandmother! ’ echoed on all sides. 

‘ Do any of you know what the manuscript contains ? ’ in¬ 
quired Mr Warren. 

‘ A story, a new story, I guess,’ cried George. 

‘ And this joy is all because you are to hear something new!’ 
said his mother. 

‘ It will be good, too, if grandmother has written it,’ cried 
the young ladies. 

‘That is the best compliment, my dears,’ said Mrs Dalton. 
‘ It was with the hope of doing good by communicating some 
facts respecting the influence which the traffic in distilled spir¬ 
its had, apparently, on the fate of an interesting family, that 
induced me to write my sketch. This evening you shall de¬ 
cide its fate. If George thinks, after hearing it, that he would 
be willing to become a distiller, even though he might gain a 
princely fortune by the business, or if either of my grand¬ 
daughters think they should be willing to marry a man, what¬ 
ever might be his merits, who was engaged in any way in the 
traffic of ardent spirits — why — 1 will burn my manuscript.’ 

Chapter II.— The Begi.nm.no of the Stort. 


Jacob Caxton was allowed to be the most enterprising man 

in the village of W-. He was a carpenter by trade, and 

began life with the determination to be rich. Most young 
men desire to be so, but they do not will it; they wish, but they 
do not work; sigh, but do not save. Jacob was more consist¬ 
ent, (1 do not say more wise , for l am not positive that true 
wisdom consists in gaining riches,) he willed, and worked, and 
saved, and grew rich. 

At forty years of age, Jacob Caxton owned houses and 
lands, and had money at interest. He had better blessings 
than these ; he had a pleasant-tempered, prudent wife, who 
managed her house most discreetly, and took care of her six 
children without ever complaining of her cares and troubles. 
Jacob loved his wife and children, they were a fine promising 
family, and he flattered himself that all his toil was to main¬ 
tain them in comfort — and this was not a selfish feeling. A 
man ought to labor; a Christian ever must provide for his own 
household. 
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Jacob Caxton was not a niggardly roan. In truth, he was 
called very generous. He never made a good bargain out of 
any one, without inviting the person to stop and dine, or drink 
tea, or at least take a glass of cider with him. Then he nev¬ 
er would take more than lawful interest for his money, only he 
always reckoned it compound interest. And he never fore¬ 
closed a mortgage till three months beyond the time allowed 
by law. On the whole, Caxton deserved his reputation of an 
enterprising and useful citizen: in private life he was really a 
pattern — so kind, so affectionate in his family, so obliging to 
his neighbors: everybody loved him, every one spoke in his 
favor. His prosperity was not envied, it was allowed that he 
deserved it. Jacob Caxton began to figure in public life; was 
sent Representative to the General Court at Boston — and had 
been named as a candidate for Congress; but about this time 
the plan of a large distillery in the city had been formed, and 
Caxton, being known as an enterprising, energetic, and monied 
man, was offered the management of the concern. It prom¬ 
ised to be a profitable speculation, and after consulting with 
his wife, and gaining her approbation, Caxton determined to 
remove to the city and become a distiller. 

This was fifty years ago. At that time, and for long after, 
no one appeared to suspect (few did suspect) that the traffic 
in ardent spirits was morally wrong. Christians toiled in 
these workshops of sin and death, and sent out the poison 
through the land, unconscious of their responsibility or their crime. 
But it is no longer so. The shadows of moral ignorance are slow¬ 
ly but surely rolling away, and the Sun of Righteousness is send¬ 
ing his living beams into the dark recesses of the human mind. 
Selfishness has been stripped of its plea of utility, and those 
who now take the wages of their neighbor’s shame, know that 
they rob as well as destroy. 

Jacob Caxton had no twinges of conscience, no reproaches 
of honor. The employment into which he entered, was con¬ 
sidered respectable, as well as lucrative. He was just the 
character to profit by the change in his residence and occupa¬ 
tion. He had a strong constitution, a sound mind, steady, 
persevering temper, and a natural suavity of manner. He 
improved his advantages, grew politer as he grew richer, cul¬ 
tivated his taste for reading as well as rum, and in ten years 
ranked in wealth and reputation among the magnates of the 
city. 

His gentle wife had, meanwhile, been making her way up- 
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ward in fashionable life. In the country she had always been 
accounted a pattern of the domestic virtues, and her neigh¬ 
bors thought she would never enjoy herself in the bustle of the 
city. She said she considered the advantages it offered her 
children, as the greatest inducement to be contented. But, 
somehow, the sway of fashion is mighty over even the best 
regulated female mind; Mrs Caxton was an altered woman. 

It was an alteration felt by those of her friends who pos¬ 
sessed refined moral sensibilities, and who had known her 
when, to ‘seek jirtt the kingdom of heaven,’ seemed with her 
a sentiment of pleasure as well as a principle of duty. But 
the world had come between her and the brightness of heaven, 
and though she regarded the forms of her profession, the beauty 
of her religion was dimmed. 

The most cold scomer of God will respect the faith which 
they see gives peace to its possessor; the most selfish despiser 
of men will admire the piety, whose sweet benevolence flows 
out spontaneous as the odor of flowers, to bless and cheer the 
steps of those who are around us in the daily walks of life. 
But when Christians seem only intent on escaping, as lightly 
as possible, from the requirements of religion; when they evi¬ 
dently feel that its burden is heavy, and its service hard — 
then, degraded in their own feelings, and degrading their pro¬ 
fession, they offer to the infidel such indubitable proofs of the 
folly of pretending to serve God, while the world is really the 
object of adoration, that we can scarcely wonder his satire is 
so deen, so galling, against hypocrisy. 

In the country Mrs Caxton had been an humble, active, and 
apparently happy Christian, though in her own family she had 
had to labor alone, for Mr Caxton was not a religious man. Soon 
after his residence in the city, he became much interested in a 
popular preacher, and entered warmly into some sectarian con¬ 
troversies which were then, unhappily, too much agitated. At 
length Mr Caxton united himself with the church whose 


cause he had espoused, whether induced by his pious or his 
party feelings, it is not our business to judge. 

While Mrs Caxton had the sole responsibility of instructing 
her children in their religious duties, both by precept and ex¬ 
ample had she been most earnest, faithful, and scrupulous. 
But by degrees, after her husband’s profession, she seemed to 
lose her scrupulousness first, and then her zeal; finally, tliough 
Mr Caxton's was accounted among the religious families — 

o o 

how could it be otherwise, when they contributed largely to 
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all benevolent and religious objects! — yet there was a worldly 
atmosphere pervading even the holy Sabbath, and rendering 
the mansions of heaven so dim, distant and uncertain, that it 
hardly appeared rational to devote heart and soul to the laying 
up treasures there, when they had so large a portion on earth 
to enjoy. 


ClAFTKR III. — PaOSFKRITT. 

About twelve years after the removal of the Caxtons from 

W-, Mrs Harris,(the lady who communicated the substance 

of this and the foregoing chapter) an old neighbor in the coun¬ 
try, visited them! Jane, the eldest daughter, was just married, 
and her mother said, it was the best match in Boston. An¬ 
drew, the eldest son, had entered into business with an emi- 
nant merchant—Jacob, the second son, was in Harvard College, 
and the two younger boys, Edmund and George, were fitting 
for the same institution. 

Then there was little Alice, one of the prettiest, fairy-like 
girls ever seen, and though Mrs Harris was a woman of sober 
sense, and averse to any display which tends to foster vanity 
in children, yet she hardly wondered that Mrs Caxton should 
deck out her darling in rings, and jewels, and gold chains, the 
sweet child looked so lovely in them. 

Mrs Caxton showed her plate, and china, and rich ward¬ 
robe to her old friend, and told her of all her prosperity, and 
what she was anticipating for her family. 

It was a bright dream; what mother does not gild the future 
for her children ? and she seemed so sure, too, for she had the 
means of fitting them for the race, and she had never consid¬ 
ered that a weight of gold might encumber! 

Yet Mrs Caxton had one source of trouble, which she had 
never endured when she lived in her plain way in the country 
—she was nervous. It seemed strange that with such a cheer¬ 
ful temperament as she naturally possessed, she should have 
fooome nervous. But the east winds, she said, had terribly af¬ 
flicted her. 

As for Mr Caxton, he had grown a little stouter, and a good 
deal more florid, but he looked as if life was high enjoyment 
still — and over the young people, not a cloud of sorrow had 
ever rested, or cast even a shadow on their path. 
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Chaftie IV. — Pooe Edmund. 


It was a lovely morning in July, just thirty years ago, (so 
said Mrs Dalton’s MS.) when my husband received a note 
requesting him to visit a disconsolate mother, whose only son 
was lying at the point of death. The place dated from was 
the public inn. As a clergyman, mv husband was frequently 
thus called upon to administer consolation to the sick and the 
stranger — but there was an unusual, a pressing earnestness in 
the language of this note, which, as he read it aloud to me, 
went to my heart. 

‘ If I can be of any assistance to these sufferers * — said I, 
as my husband rose to go. 

‘ I understand you, Mary — I will see.’ 

‘ Mr Dalton returned in about an hour. The sad and trou¬ 
bled expression of his countenance, as he entered my room, 
filled me with alarm. * How are the strangers ? ’ 

‘ Sick, sick in body and in spirit — Mary, are you willing to 
make a great sacrifice, incur great inconvenience for the hope, 
the mere possibility of doing good to the soul of a poor, miser¬ 
able fellow-being ? * 

* Anything you wish, anything you advise.’ 

He then told me that a Mrs Caxton and her son were at the 
inn, the young man in a deep consumption and suffering under 
his disease and the effect of inebriation, which, in spite of his 
mother, he had indulged the previous day. 

( Is his mother alone with him ? ’ 

1 No, she has a nurse, and servants. Her husband left her 
about a week since, to return to Boston leisurely, while he 
hurried home on account of business. They thought their 
son was better. Yesterday they reached our village, and at 
the tavern the invalid, while his mother was asleep, procured 
some brandy, and has been in a most alarming state ever since/ 

* What must be done ? ’ 

‘ We must invite them to come to us, Mary; the tavern is 
not a fit place for them. I was acquainted with the fiunily 
some five and twenty years ago, and Mrs Caxton was then, 
apparently, a Christian. But she seems to have lost all trust in 
religion, all hope in Christ. She is in affliction, she has noth¬ 
ing to sustain her; her son cannot survive many days. Let 
us, Mary, comfort the broken heart, and endeavor to lead the 
wanderer back to the fold, from which she has strayed.’ 
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We had them removed to our house. 0, what a sight it 
was! that pale, feehle mother, weeping over her dying son! 
And he so lost to all feeling, all sense of shame, reviling his 
parent in the most bitter language, and calling, in his husky, 
broken voice, for brandy! — brandy! — 

He died the next day, and I was not sorry when he had 
departed. His sufferings and his language made the scene 
altogether too dreadful for description. Such a degradation of 
human nature is the most deeply humiliating sight which can 
be exhibited. Poverty, ignorance, slavery, these are modes 
of debasement, that may, that often do sink men below the 
brutes—yet there is then some excuse for the poor victims 
of vice and misery. But when an individual has been favored 
with every advantage which wealth, education, and freedom 
could bestow, and has perverted all these blessings; what can 
even charity say to extenuate the heinousness of his crime! 
1 thought 1 did not even pity Edmund Caxton, though his 
mother was constantly saying, as she rocked herself backwards 
and forwards in her intervals of weeping— ‘ Poor Edmund!— 
Poor Edmund! ’ 

Chapter V.— The In valid. 

Poor Edmund! — his father and sister arrived the evening 
after his decease; but Mrs Caxton hardly recognised them, 
and was not able to leave her bed when the corpse was re¬ 
moved to Boston; nor indeed for many days afterwards. She 
remained with us about two months, and though her daughter 
Alice continued with her, yet she was never willing that I 
should be long absent from her apartment. 

She told me all her sorrows. 0, if those who are willing to 
traffic in death, so they may but * get gain,’ could have 
heard these lamentations, and seen of how small avail were all 
the advantages which wealth can procure to ease the troubled 
mind and broken heart, they surely would be awed from their 
pursuit!—One scene 1 will describe. 

, * You have never lost a child ?’ said she to me, as I was 
striving to calm her grief. 

‘ Yes, my first bom, my hope, a beautiful youth was taken 
from me just as his mind was opening to knowledge, like a bud 
to the morning sun. He was dear to me as my own soul — 
but I resigned him to his Father in heaven. 

‘And so could I, and so 1 did do, 1 exclaimed the invalid, 
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starting up in her bed. * When my youngest son George died. 
0, he was a dear, dear child, and most promising of all mine, 
and I thought then no mother on earth had so fine a family. 
George died — he was only fifteen — it was my first sorrow; 
I wept—but, Mrs Dalton, I did not despair. He was inno¬ 
cent ; innocent, 1 mean, of any great sin. I could look up to 
heaven then and pray, and think of my child as being there. 
But the others — the others!’—and she covereed her face 
and groaned aloud. 

I strove to divert her thoughts from the painful subject, but 
I could not, and it seemed to relieve her thus to pour out her 
heart. I knew in part what her trials had been. 1 had heard 
the fate of her sons. Jacob was intemperate in college, and 
so gross was his faults that he was expelled just before his class 
graduated. The young lady to whom he was {Passionately at¬ 
tached, dismissed him, in consequence. The disappointment 
and disgrace his proud spirit could not endure; and in a fit of 
insanity, caused by intemperance and passion, he shot himself. 
Andrew, who was naturally of a restless disposition, and had 
earnestly longed to go to sea, pity that his father would not con¬ 
sent, was so dissipated and negligent of business that bis partner 
refused to act with him; and to avoid the explosion, Andrew 
went off privately to New Orleans. It was in May when he 
stepped on the soil which in five weeks covered him. 

In Edmund then all his parents’ hopes centered. He was 
very talented, and seemed for some time to be all they could 
wish. He graduated with honor, and entered as a law student. 
It was during this preparation that his irregular habits became 
manifest. He entered his profession but to disgrace it — and 
died at the early age of twentyfive — ‘ as the fool dieth.* 

The poor mother, in the thrilling language of despair, alluded 
to all these sorrows. How could I comfort her? 

Her eldest daughter I knew was dead, but I knew nothing 
else concerning her. Alice I had seen; and a dear lovely 
girl she was. Somewhat too sensitive and fastidious for her 
own happiness, still she seemed to me naturally amiable, for 
she had a loving and kind heart, and I thought the mortifica¬ 
tions and griefs she now endured, for her brothers’ misconduct, 
would be a salutary lesson to temper the pride which her 
father’s wealth and her own beauty were calculated to foster. 
She would be a blessing to her parents — I could not believe 
otherwise, and I said to Mrs Caxton, in a tone of warm grata- 
lation, ‘ Do not, my dear madam, dwell on your sorrows — 
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there are joys in store; a rich gem you have; your lovely 
daughter is a treasure, a comfort to make the hearts of her 
parents glad.’ 

Mrs Caxton regarded me eames-tly—then clasping my 
hands, said in a low, but distinct tone — Alice is not more 
lovely, more pure than her sister was at her age, and I was 
glad when Jane was laid in her grave.’ 

I could not inquire why, but she told me. The daughter 
was also polluted with the plaugue-spot of intemperance. For 
years her husband bore with her. and concealed her fault. 
But the successive deaths of her infants, and her increasing 
appetite for liquor, at last wore out his love and patience. 
He went to her parents, told them the truth, and declared 
that he would, no longer, live with her. He proposed to save 
her reputation, that he would go out to India; her father 
could then have a good reason for taking her home. It was 
done; and she finally died, as was reported, of erysipelas. 

Can it be credited that, with this knowledge of the terrible 
effects of alcohol, Mr and Mrs Caxton should both have been 
— intemperate ? No — 1 wrong them, they were only mod¬ 
erate drinkers! Mr Caxton took alcohol in some form five 
times a day — but only a little at a time. I cannot say how 
often Mrs Caxton found the medicine necessary — she only 
took it as a medicine; and terribly nervous she was, |>oor lady! 

Chapter VI.—The Last of the Family. 

Mrs Caxton recovered so far as to return to her home, and 
she lived a year or thereabouts; but in a very miserable state, 
both of mind and body. I saw her once, she was then under the 
excitement of opium, and talked much of her heavenly joys, 
but usually she was in a melancholy mood. I was told that, 
during the last week of her life, her mind seemed strengthened, 
and her piety brightened, and she appeared like what I believe 
she was, a Christian, though the mists of earth had dimmed 
her star of hope. 

1 1 have said Alice Caxton was a beauty and an heiress; she 
was, moreover, called a coquette. She had crowds of admir¬ 
ers, and yet it was said she was disappointed in not attracting 
the one she liked best. At last she married the Hon. Mr 
Pierce. He was an Englishman, making high pretensions to 
birth and fortune, and, from his boastings and dashing appear¬ 
ance, he was nicknamed ‘ the Duke.’ 

It was thought strange that the shrewd and worldly Mr 
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Caxton should have been pleased with his daughter’s match — 
but he was. Not long, however, did this complacence con¬ 
tinue. Pierce had no claims to the appellation of Hon., if 
titles belonged only to merit He was a vile unprincipled man, 
and treated his father-in-law so ill, that the old gentleman de¬ 
termined he should never have a cent of his money. 

Mr Caxton had witnessed the changes in his family with 
unblenching firmness. When he became a distiller he antici- 
pated making a fortune; he had done so; and his gold was 
his idol. Neither did his habitual use of alcohol ever have 
any perceptible bad effect on his constitution. He had lived 
to mature age, and made himself strong by active labor and 
simple food, before he indulged in luxuries; and he could not 
easily enervate his iron nature. But it gave way at last. He 
was talking to his lawyer respecting the disposition of his 
property, — the bulk he intended leaving to religious and 
charitable institutions, in case his daughter had no children, 
only securing the interest to her; and he grew furious as he 
dwelt on the insults he had received from Pierce, protesting 
that the villain should never have power to spend the money 
lie had earned — when a shock of apoplexy struck him 
speechless! In two days he was no more, and Pierce was 
lord over all the wealth of the rich distiller. 

Pierce soon took his wife and money with him to London. 
Rumors of his dissoluteness and her misery occasionally 
reached her friends; but nothing certainly was known till she 
returned, about five years ago, destitute and in that half-dis¬ 
tracted state of mind Ulrich the Scotch call demented. 

She does not mention her husband, or indeed anything which 
has befallen her, except the death of her son, who, she says, 
was drowned in a loch in Scotland. The friends of her family 
support her; but she will not stay long in any place. Rest¬ 
less as the ghosts of Ossian, she is constantly wandering round 
in the vicinity of water, and talking of her beautiful boy, and 
calling him to come back. 

It is dreadful to think of the hundreds and thousands ren¬ 
dered wretched by the accursed poison which Caxton manu¬ 
factured for the sake of gold; hut when we see the last of 
his family wandering homeless, hopeless, childless, who can 
forbear to pity her lot ? Had Jacob Caxton remained in his 
calling of honest and useful industry, such would never have 
been the fate of his family. 
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THE FATAL MISTAKE. 

At the time when our gallant Decatur was driven into New 
London and blockaded there by Hardy and Cockburn, who 
were assisted by the treachery of tories, there spread an alarm 
that the enemy were about to land. The militia of the coun- 
try were ordered out in all haste, to defend the coast. The 
order reached the quiet little village of Pleasant Valley, (a 
part of Lynne, fourteen miles from N. L.) at noon, and put it 
into a strange tumult of fear, anger, and patriotic enthusiasm. 
Messengers flew with the tidings from house to house : the 
village bell rung out an unusual note — and the cry of inva¬ 
sion, ‘ like Scotland’s war-cross, thrown from hand to hand.’ 
spread like lightning far into the bosom of Connecticut. 
Among those whom the tidings roused to activity was the 
pride of the Valley, the young, the high-souled, the beautiful 
Ezra Selden. His heart bounded and his veins swelled with 
the exciting prospect of military service. He was in all the 
warmth and imagination of nineteen, and as he mounted his 
charger to ‘ spur and ride’ with the summons— distinction, honor, 
glory floated before his eyes — unclouded by one thought of 
death. The valley troop assembled, and among them all not 
one was so ardent, so animated, so impatient of delay as Ezra. 
His appearance — the flashing of his eye; the animated tone of 
his voice and the rapidity of his movements, were remembered 
and spoken of after the fatal accident which destroyed him. 
Such was the celerity of their motions that at night-fall they 
encamped at Waterford, placed their sentinels and betook 
themselves to slumber. Selden had however too much 
of the lion in his veins to sleep. He was restless during 
the night; kept his companions awake and complaining; 
and at last, towards morning, before it was light, however, he 
sprang up exclaiming, By Heavens, I can lie here no lon¬ 
ger; 1 will go out and try the mettle of our sentinels!’ 

In vain they remonstrated, he left the tent and took his 
way in the gray, dusky shades of a moonless night towards 
the outposts. It happened that the sentinel whose line he 
first approached, was the constant associate of Selden and a 
resident in the house of his father. Maynard observing the 
indistinct form of some one approaching, and believing that 
the British had landed, brought his musket to a level, and in 
the tones of defiance called out, ‘ who comes there ?’ The 
form continued to approach in silence. 
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Again* who comes there ?’ Still no answer; a third time, 
and with the faltering voice of one unused to blood; he re¬ 
peated the demand, and receiving no reply — discharged his 


arms. 

Then came the answer in the dying shriek of Selden— 
‘ Maynard, I am a dead man!’ The soldiers gathered round 
at the report of the gun, and found the two young friends both 
stretched upon the ground: the one pierced through the heart 
by a bullet—the other almost heart-broken by grief—grovel¬ 
ing the earth and pouring out the language of distraction. 

The alarm of invasion was a false one — but when on a 


succeeding day the mourning soldiers returned to Pleasant 
Valley, bearing the body of their comrade, and the bell sent 
forth the funeral knell instead of the war tocsin — one family , 


a father, a mother, brothers and sisters, felt they could have 
experienced no heavier calamity: the village wept over the 
grave of their favorite; the old for hopes blasted and prospects 
obscured; the young for broken affections and severed friend¬ 
ships. 

The calamity seemed the more terrible as for several gen¬ 
erations the Selden family had almost all perished by unnat¬ 
ural deaths. * * * * 
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THE GHOSTS, OR NOCTURNAL PHANTOMS. 

FROM THI ITALIAN. 

There was a time when all old uninhabited houses, and 
particularly castles, were believed to be haunted, and a thous¬ 
and tales told of the terrors and accidents that befell those 
who ventured to remain in them. But, gradually it was dis¬ 
covered that such apparitions and alarms were the effect of 
heated imaginations, or arose from some natural causes not 
adverted to at first, or from the plots of wicked persons, who 
contrived these means to keep those at a distance who might 
discover their evil doings. Mow, there is no person of sense, 
who believes in such idle fancies, but still the old prejudice b 
not quite eradicated, and some such tales are related even in 
our days. The prudent and wise only laugh at them, but 
those who love to make a display of their courage, boldly face 
the danger they despise. But the example of the Duke de 
Villars, ought to be a warning to others not to be too venture¬ 
some, and to take proper precautions to defend themselves, 
against the evils whicn firom natural causes, or from the wick¬ 
edness of any concealed person, may assail them. 

When the Duke was a young man, he was sent by the king 
into Germany on important business, and on his return was 
overtaken by night and an excessive rain in a poor village, 
where he could find no shelter but a miserable cabin. He saw, 
liowever, at a distance, an old castle, and as he thought it 
probable that he could pass the night there more comfortably, 
lie inquired to whom it belonged and if he could be accommo¬ 
dated. The good people answered that nobody dared to 
lodge there, as every one was frightened by the strange noises 
that were heard, and the phantoms that were seen. Young 
Villars laughed at their simplicity; ‘ I shall be very glad to 
hear these terrible noises, and see these phantoms,’ said he, 
and giving orders to hb attendants to remain in the village, to 
afford still greater proof how much he ridiculed such follies, 
and having sent some wine, and had a good fire lighted, be 
took his arms and went alone to the castle. All was 
quiet till about midnight, when, suddenly he heard at a 
distance a confused sound of howling and cries, and a horrid 
clashing of chains. Villars, not at all frightened, took his 
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arms, and put himself on his guard. The noise of howls, 
cries and clatter of chains increased and approached. Villars 
still firm and intrepid, remained courageously expecting the 
issue; when, with a crash as if the castle were falling in ruins 
the door burst open and a monstrous phantom clothed in white, 
followed byfour furies carrying fonereal torches in their hands, 
entered. The phantom stopped a few steps off and turned to 
Villus, and cried in a deep and tremendous tone of voice, ‘Rash 
mortal! thou who darest to penetrate into this terrible abode, 
go beoce immediately, save thyself or tremble for thy life !* 

‘ I tremble!' replied the courageous young man: ‘ thou shah 
soon see, scroundrel, whether Villars can be made to tremble.* 
And without further words, attacked him furiously. 

The phantom fled precipitately — Villus closely pursuing 
him. But they had hardly passed two rooms, when the floor 
sunk, the phantom disappeared, and he found himself alone 
in an unknown place, in dead silence and profound darkness. 
What was the terror and agitation of Villu3 in this horrible 
moment may be more easily conceived than expressed. He 
had not, fortunately, suffered any injury by the fall, but he saw 
too well, that thus entiapped he had no chance of escape. 
Having remained sometime overwhelmed by a thousand re¬ 
flections he perceived at last a small glimmering of light through 
the crack of a door, that opened into an adjoining cellar, and 
heard a whispering that resembled human voices. He listened 
attentively and eagerly, and to his great alarm heard a number 
of persons consulting together on the manner of putting him 
to death. After vuious debates, which kept him a long time 
in tormenting suspense, he heard at last one of them say — 
‘ It may be too dangerous for us to put him to death, he is a 
person of too much consequence: tomorrow he will be sought 
for throughout the castle and we shall be discovered; it is most 
advisable in my opinion to open the door and let him escape.* 

Villars encouraged by this proposal, cried out — ‘yes your 
crime would cost you too dear. I have letters of great impor¬ 
tance which must be delivered to the King by my own hand; 
I have four persons in my suite, in the neighboring village; 
my death could not remain concealed or unrevenged. Open 
the door. I promise secresy to you all, and a reward worthy 
of Villars.’ 

After a short consultation they then determined to liberate 
him, obliging him however to swear, that he would tell nothing, 
except that he had there seen and heard terrible things: and 
that he could certainly say with truth. 
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Some time after being with a few friends at his villa, a 
man, whom be did not know, appeared before him, and pre¬ 
sented him two elegant and spirited colts. ‘ You are requested,’ 
said he, ‘ to accent this gift, from those to whom you formerly 
promised secresy in the castle, which you no douot remember 
well, and which secret you have faithfully kept. They now 
liberate you from your oath; having quitted the kingdom and 
being in security, they have nothing more to fear.’ 

He then related what he had witnessed in the castle. The 
fire ghosts or phantoms were five coiners of false mooey, which 
they and others concealed there: the sunk floor was one of 
the traps with which, in the*time of intestine wars and petty 
tyrants, almost all the castles were provided. Villars happy at 
having escaped, always when he spoke of it, blamed his ex¬ 
cessive rashness and gave himself as an example of the dan¬ 
gers to which inconsiderate courage may lead. 
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THE GIRL WHO WAS MARRIED TO THE MAN SHE 

DID NOT LIKE. 

Oux village has certainly produced an unusual number of remarkable 
personages, considering it is such a little place. I do not exactly know the 
number of miles it contains, but it goes to the further side of Shanobee-hill 
south, to the end of the Tacher-swamp on the west, to the pine forest« 
the north, and to the middle ot the great pond on the east. Any one who 
would take the trouble to ride round in it, (no heavy trouble either, when 
the weather is fine, for the roads are excellent—being repaired every spring 
alter the snow is gone) and look at the before named hill, swamp, forest, 
and pood, might form a satisfactory estimate of its size. 

Many extraordinary persons have at different times appeared in our vil* 
lage, how many, the time would fail me to enumerate. It is singular that a 
spot thus distinguished, should hitherto have attained so little celebrity in a 
world whose susceptibilities are all awake to the curious and wonderful— 
but it is a little out of the way, and the world has probably, found other 
things to think of. 

One of our remarkable personages was Phebe Felt, relict of Ensign Solo* 
moo Felt, the shoemaker and mender, who died many years ago. During 
the last few years of her life 1 saw her frequently, and with the history 
of her early life have become perfectly familiar, and therefore hope no 
one may question the truth of this tale, as I had it directly from ray third 
cousin Hannah Bamum, who had it from the widow Jeremy, her moth* 
er’s aunt, who had it trom old Mrs Titcomb, mother to the Colonel, who is 
our head-singer and first militia officer. She, again, had it from Major Hun¬ 
tington the blacksmith long since deceased, in consequence of a rheumatic 
lever, who finally, received the account, by means of two or tjhree of his 
friends, directly from the four Miss Babcocks’ spinsters, who heard it from 
the lips of Captain Patch, the tailor, who was next door neighbor to Phebe 
Felt. Having thus taken unwearied pains to trace this story to its source, 
and leeling perfectly satisfied in my own mind as to its authenticity, I hope 
it may be received with due credence as unquestionable matter of fact, for 
very few people read a tale which they suppose to be fictitious, with the in¬ 
terest which they feel in a story which is warranted to be true. 

The first time I ever saw Phebe Felt was at my aunt Barnum’s. It was 
a snowy day and my home was distant from the school, so 1 went there to 
dine with Hannah, who attended school with me. While we were dining, 
Phebe Felt came in, and my aunt with true hospitality invited her to ut 
down with us, which she readily did. She was a plain tidy looking body 
with a very wild eye, which danced about incessantly from one object In 
another. Once or twice it rested for a single moment upon me with an in¬ 
tensity which made me recoil—but she did not speak to me. Directly sbt 
began to talk to my uncle about the affairs of 8pain—‘of the old bigot 
Ferdinand who sat in his palace embroidering petticoats for the virgin Mary 
while the welfare of his beautiful kingdom was all neglected, of the glorious 
Riego, who fell a noble martyr to the cause of liberty — and then sne told 
us of the barbarity of Gen. Morillo, an instance of which she related to us. 
I cannot vouch for the authenticity of the story, but she said she had just 
read it in the minister’s paper, and therefore we did not hesitate to believe 
it. All public journals ought to tell the truth as, no doubt they do— 
and our excellent pastor, who is himself a model of veracity, would not 
certainly encourage or patronise any periodical upon whose correctness he 
might not fully depend. 
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' Gen. Morillo,’ said Phcbe Felt, “ was sitting in his tent one day after din¬ 
ner, when one of his soldiers brought to him a boy who had come to beg 
the life of his father, a guerilla captain, lately taken prisoner and condemn¬ 
ed to die on the following morning. The lad threw himself at the general’s 
feet and entreated that he might be suffered to die in his father’s stead. 
Morillo listened very kindly to him, and seemed exceedingly reluctant to 
take his life, but inquired of him if he would give one of his ears to save 
his father. The boy readily consented, and Morillo ordered the ear to be 
cut otf in pieces. The hoy endured the anguish without even a groan, and 
then claimed his father’s liberty. “ Stay’ ’ cried Morillo “ arc you willing to 
lose your other car ? otherwise your father will not be liberated.” “ 1 have 
suffered much’ said the gallant boy ‘ but for my father’s sake, I am willing 
to suffer more.” The other ear was then struck off’ at a blow when the tyrant 
exclaimed. ‘ The father of such a son is dangerous to our country. Let the 
guerilla captain be instantly led out to the scaffold.' The poor maimed bleed¬ 
ing child rushed out to witness the ignominious death of the noble parent, for 
whose deliverance he had vainly suffered.' 

We were so much affected by this melancholy narrative, that we burst into 
tears, and could not finish our dinner. One of the school-girls who was pres¬ 
ent, was so deeply interested in the anecdote, that she went home and arrang¬ 
ed it in a dramatic form, for our next school theatricals. Our instructor said 
it was an admirable drama, and yet when it came to be acted before the whole 
assembled village, it did not gooff with much eclat. 

The next time Phebc Felt was at Deacon Haskell’s, whither I had gone on 
an errand for my mother. She was sitting by the lire, talkingjof the guilt and 
misery of this present evil world, the wars and commotions which spread 
desolation over its fair face, and the oppressive tyranny hy w hich the sons 
and daughters of liberty are held in bondage. From this subject, she pro¬ 
ceeded to the impurities of the visible church, upon which she descanted and 
enlarged until 1 began to think it was the very palace of iniquity, rather 
than the sacred and holy tabric 1 hail hitherto considered it. Then she be¬ 
gan to lament her own wickedness, and with streaming eyes and clasped 
hands, she bewailed her numberless and aggravated offences. I shrunk 
from her with horror. ‘ Poor, wicked wretch,’ thought I, ‘ what monstrous 
thing can she have done ?’ 

But when she came to particularize her transgressions, I found the sins 
she deplored with such deep abhorrence, and so many tears, were only 
vain thoughts and feelings ol resentment tow arils those who had cruelly in¬ 
jured her. These sins appeared so frightful to her, because she was men¬ 
tally contrasting them with the infinite purity of him w ho has commanded 
us to ‘ be holy as he is holy.’ The thought instantly occurred to me,‘i 
have done all "those wrong things, and a hundred more. She is not half so 
bad as 1 am.’ 1 was mournfully ruminating upon this subject for some time, 
and did not perceive that she had finished speaking and gone away — and 
that the Deacon and his wife had put on their outside garments, to go to 
lecture, until the former gently aroused me from my unpleasant, but really 
useful reverie, with ‘ Rutny, dear, did your ma’am send you for anything 
particularV 

* Oh yes, sir,’ said I, starting up from the rocking-chair, and then hesita¬ 
ted, and finally, hung down my head, and was silent. 

' Well, dear, what teat it, then?’ 

‘ I cannot remember, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, then,’ said the Deacon, struggling to suppress a broad laugh, which, 
in spite of his wonted kindness and sobriety, had nearly escaped him, • then 
you had bette.r go home, and come again tomorrow .’ 

The former part of this suggestion, 1 readily acceded to with all my heart, 
but the latter was transferred to my sister, as 1 was too much mortified to 
carry the same errand again. 
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From this time, I sought opportunities of teeing Phebe lelt. and lidtMiir.g 
to her wild conversation. How much I used to wonder at her. Sh.* was 
entirely ditrerent from every body in our village. People said she was 
crazed by reading so much — and that it was trouble and disappointment 
which first induced her to seek consolation in hooks In compliance with 
my often repeated solicitations, my cousin Hannah at length brought m3 
her whole history, as she had teazed it from her aunt, who always felt re¬ 
luctant to look over old things. Perhips there were twenty other people 
who might have told me her whole story, hut being a little girl, I did not 
venture to inquire of grown-up people, unless they were my relations. 
How' many good things i might have found out. Old Deacon Downey, who 
deceased very long ago, was possessed of an immense fund of local intorma- 
lion. I heard a few of his good stories before his death, and regretted ex¬ 
ceedingly that he should so soon have left us. 

It appears that when Phcbe Felt, or Phehe Brown, as she was then call¬ 
ed. was about ten or twelve years old, her parents died, and left her to the 
care of a married sister, who was many years older titan herself. Phebe 
tvas a very quiet, patient girl. She had always been told exactly what she 
must do, and what she must not do, and never thought of disobeying, or imag¬ 
ined that she could dissent from the opinions of those who took upon them¬ 
selves the dictation other conduct. She tended the children, and went and 
caine at her sister’s command, without ever saying ‘ 1 had rather not do so.* 
No one had any trouble with her, and every body spoke of her as a remark¬ 
ably sedate and well-behaved young woman. When she had arrived at the 
age ol twenty, her sister died suddenly, leaving her hu<band, and live or 
six great hoys. It was a real loss to them, for she was a kind ami sensible 
woman, and the son needs a mother’s care, as truly as the daughter does. 
The troubles of life may break down the spirit of a poor girl who has no 
mother to support her in her heaviness, but the vices of this world 
come with more terrible power against the good principles of that lonely 
hoy, whose gentlest, kindest friend is no more present to guide and watch 
over him in his hour of temptation, and the time of his trial and perplexity. 

Phebe’s heart was almost brokeu for the lo-s of her gooJ friend. She bad 
uow the weight of household care upon her own head, in addition to the 
management of those lawless children ; and when she would gladly have 
sat down to weep heartily alone and in silence, she was obliged to dry her 
eyes, and work, ami scold, or counsel, as occasion might require. It was 
very hard, hut she could endure it. A heavier trial was preparing for her, 
under the burden of which, her spirit was to break, and her reasoaito 
waver * a 

It occurred to Ensign Solomon Felt, at the iuneral ol his wiie. that he 
would now he obliged to seek another to till her place, vacated by death ; 
and looking around among the circle of his friends, his eye rested upon poor 
Phebe, whom he mentally decided ashis future bride aud house-keeper. Thi* 
decision wo* is lull and lirm as it was -mldon — but the ensign was a calm, 
moderate person, and no driver, lie never \va<in a hurry, but always 
waited for the proper time and place — so he did not mention his benevolent 
design to the object of it, until a fortnight afterwarJs, on .Saturday evening, 
when the work was done, and the hoys at rest, and the house still. When 
Phebe took her bible and sat down in tile corner to read her customary chap¬ 
ter to herself, her meditations were interrupted by the rough voice of the 
Ensign, modulated a little to suit the occasion. 

* Well, Phebe, we’ve had a great loss, and it becomes us to hear it like 
Christian people — but I’ve been thinkiug, that it is not good for man to be 
alone, and the poor hoys need a mother to take care of them, and a stranger 
would not do so well by them — so — 1 have concluded to make a wife of you i 

Phebe started convulsively, — ‘ I knew it would surprise you a little, but 
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I don't know any girl that deserves a good husband better than you do For 
you ve always behaved well, as every body says, and 1 hope you always will. 
Yes, we have met with a great loss,’ he added, as Phebe covered her face 
with her apron, and sobbed aloud in an agony oi grief, ‘ but I hope we 
shall be enabled to bear it patiently — good night to you;’ and he went off 
without waiting for Phcbe’s ‘ good night,’ as he saw that she could not 
speak. 

After he had gone out, the poor girl wept more freely, for she knew that 
no mortal eye would witness her sorrow. • Oh,’ thought she, ‘ is it not 
enough to lose iny dear father and mother, and my dear kind sister, without 
being obliged to marry that old creature with his grey hair, and his red 
nose, and his green eyes, Oh, I wont! 1 know 1 wont! I’ll tell uncle 
and aunt —and I know 1 wont have him.’ She wept until her tears were 
all spent, and then she covered over the fire, laid the shovel and tongs 
down before it, to prevent its rolling out into the door, sat back the chairs 
into their places, and retired to her little room. 

The next day being Sabbath, no secular affairs were alluded to, Phcbe 
avoided talking with the Ensign as much as possible, which he regarded 
as a beautiful indication of her maiden delicacy. It probably never once 
occurred to him, that she could feel otherwise than happy, and grateful for the 
honor he was about to confer upon her. He supposed that all women prefer 
matrimony to celibacy, and that the reason why soinccontinue unmarried is, 
that they find no one to marry. The next morning he went away on a 
journey of a few day’s length, but left a request with the town clerk, that 
his intention of marriage with Phebe Brown, might be made publicly known 
the same afternoon, as it w as town-meeting day. 

When the boys returned from school that night, Phebe was just taking 
in the clothes-line, for it had been a very good drying day. 

‘ Phe,' cried the eldest, bawling at the very top ot his real-Fclt-voice, 1 1 
say, Phe, are you agoing to marry Dad ?’ She shook her head at him, but 
he continued shouting his ungracious inquiry until he came near enough 
to hear her indignant, ‘ No.’ 

‘ Yes, you be,’ said the next, ‘ Billy Patch, says you be.’ She told them 
to ‘hold their tongues, and cat their supper, but they continued tossing up 
their straw hats, and vociferating, to the popular air of Yankee Doodle, 

4 Ensign Felt is comototown, 

What d'yo think he isarter? 

Gome a enur ing Phebe Brown, 

Major Brown’s d irter.’ 


' I 'y. hat ».* ,ave . tlie y°ung ones got the news so soon ?’ cried fat aunt Browr 
waddling in, quite out ol breath — Phebe, dear, what makes you in such 
haste to marry? There is time enough yet-you ought to wait a’decec 
spell. Oh, aunt, exclaimed Phebe, weeping again, 4 1 sha’nt have "him - 
and I don t mean to. I do’nt like him.’ 4 

t Not like him,’ cried her aunt, angrily, 4 one of the likeliest men in tow 
— a man that s been faithful and kind to your sister lor twelve years Whc 
pray, would you marry ?’ ’ 

4 Nobody - nobody in the world said poor Phebe, < I know he is a eoo 
man, but 1 do not want to marry him, or any body else.' 

‘ Nonsense,' said the aunt,’ what a fuss girls do make when tbev hav 
a good chance. It’s all a pretence, Phebe - You'd feel rather dismal no* 
il he abould like you at your word, and let you eo.’ All the uoor rii 
could ay waa unavailing-*’T was only baihfulncss, and »he would , 
over it by and by.’ 6 

Phebe bad been from her childhood, accustomed to submission, unlimite< 
unquestioning submission. An overwhelming torrent of influence was noi 
bearing down against her, and she felt that she could not oppose it. Her frienc 
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were in the grave, and lit r inmicrous distant relations were all of one mind 
in regard to this atlair. • It was proper that she should marry the Ensign — 
she was a poor girl without a home. She could be useful in the Ensign’s 
family, and nohodv cl>e wanted her. She was, to be sure, a little offish 
now, but she would come round by and by. Girls never know their own 
minds.’ £0 the wedding day was appointed, and aunt Brown made the 
plumb cake. I’oor orphan girl. She felt that nothing else was left for her 
but to submit, as she always had done so. She washed and starched her 
white cambric Irock and muslin cape, and plaited the boys’ ruffles, and put the 
house in order, as aunt Brown told her to do. She went about with a heavy 
heart, doing, as it w ere, mechanically, whatever her hand found necessary 
to be done, saying not a word, smiling never, and shedding not a tear. The 
boisterous merriment and rude jesting of the boys, affected her not in the 
least, and it was only when the sail hour arrived, when the company were 
all assembled, and she herself dressed in her finest apparel, with the new 
comb, and large, elegant, gold heads which the Ensign had purchased 
for her, looking more beautiful than ever in her life she had done, that she 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping, and refused to be comforted. ‘ Oh, 
Phcbe, dear,’ cried fat aunt Brown, ‘ you aint a going to spoil your eyes 
just now, when you want to look the prettiest.* 

1 1 don’t care how I look,’ said I’hebe, ‘ 1 do’nt think I ought to have him. 
and 1 don’t mean to.’ 

Aunt Brown was in a complete puzzle. She adjusted her cap, smoothed 
down her dress, asked Phche to tie her shoe, and was thinking what she 
could do to bring the girl out of her unwonted ‘ tantrems,’ when glancing 
her eye towards the door, she suddenly exclaimed — * Well, it’s too late to 
repent when the devil conies, and there’s the parson at the door.’ Phebe 
started, but again the idea of submission occurred to her, and she suffered 
aunt Brown to wipe her eyes, and lead her into the room, where the cere¬ 
mony was quickly performed. 

Little Phebe Brown, the Major’s daughter, had been a silent, gentle, and 
Htbuiissive girl — but Phebe Felt was quite another creature. She was 
now under the influence of a spirit of indignation and resentment, which 
no one could have suspected to be within that kind bosom, and under the 
long lashes of that mild, down-cast eye — but there it was, fierce as a cate- 
mount, and all her friends learned to be cautious how they encountered it. 
As she had timerously expressed her want of affectionate reganl for the En¬ 
sign previous to their marriage, so now she scrupled not to declare that ‘ she 
liked him worse and worse every day, and not only him, but the boys too 
tor his sake.’ She did not exactly treat them ill, for it was not in her 
amiable nature, to treat any one really ill, but she showed a total want of 
love towards them, and a disregard lor their comlort. The house was no 
longer tidy and well arranged, and its inmates smiling and happy as for¬ 
merly. The poor woman was not herself now, or rather, Phebe Felt was 
no longer Phebe Browu. 

A sad time of it they had at Ensign Felt’s for eight or ten years. Phebe 
had taken to learning, the Ensign had taken to melancholy, and the boys 
had taken to follow their own devices. Then the Ensign died of a con¬ 
sumption, the boys went out to work, and one third of the property came to 
Phebe Felt, subject, however, to the direction of Deacon Haskell, who was 
a truly good and honest man. 

Phebe was now free, but her spirit was broken, her reason impaired, 
and all mankind and womankind hateful to her, because of their relation¬ 
ship to Ensign Felt and aunt Brown. She was a wretched wanderer about 
the woods and bills, avoiding all unnecessary communication with those who 
would gladly have shown her kindness — and seeking only in books 
the consolation for a wounded heart. It was not until her mind was 
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brought under the gentle influrnre of religion, (which I tliink was effected 
by the irresistible kindness of Deacon and Mrs Haskell, two excellent per¬ 
sons as they are.) that she forgave the dead tbe injuries site bad suffered 
from them, lot gave tbe world lor tbe wrongs she bad endured in it, bowed 
meekly to the will of her Heavenly Father, and was at peace with all. 

If 1 have exaggerated or mi-represented aught that relates to her story, 
I trust she will furtive in< now. lor 1 loved and pitied her, was exeev dingly 
troubled when I beard she was ill with a brain-fever and wept when I 
learned that her suffering spirit bad departed lienee. Why should l have 
wept, when so grand and glorious a change had come over the forlorn daugh¬ 
ter of affliction!— Heaven is the blessed place ‘where the wicked cease 
from tioubling. and the weary are at rest.’ Huth. 
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THE URSULINE CONVENT. 

Who has not heard of the outrage perpetrated at Charles¬ 
town ? A community of helpless women attacked, and, with 
a large number of female pupils, compelled to flee in the 
darkness of night from their abode, escaping at the peril of 
their lives, from the rage of lawless men, who were demolish¬ 
ing the pleasant dwelling, with its furniture and dear memen- 
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tos, and who did not feel their fury satiated till the buildings 
were sacked and burned, the beautiful and cultivated grounds 
ravaged and trodden down, and even the tomb, the sanctuary 
of the dead, violated! 

Such was the first awful act of the drama; the conclusion 
must, inevitably, carry shame, sorrow, and suffering to many a 
heart, and into families, who little dreamed that their sons would, 
within sight of Bunker Hill, bring dishonor upoo the 
American name, by the commission of a crime which has no 
parallel in the history of civilised nations. 

Some may think that the various journals have sufficiently 
discussed this afiiir; but besides its importance as a violation 
of the public peace, it appeals directly to the sympathies of 
our sex; it is a cruelty, a wrong to woman, at which every 
female heart must revolt, being committed against women who, 
by the regulations of Christian society, are entitled, not only 
to the protection of the laws, but to the protection of man also. 
These feelings must prompt every lady, protestant as well as 
catholic, to condemn the outrage. Still, in order to judge cor¬ 
rectly of its causes and consequences, information is necessary, 
and this we have taken every means in our power to procure. 
The result we will give in a sketch of the Convent and its 
catastrophe, and, believe that the details, many of which we 
have learned from the Superior, cannot but be interesting to our 
readers. 

The Ursuline Convent was established in Boston in 1820, 
under the care of Madame St Joseph 1 as Superior. The order 
of St Ursuline are, by their religious profession, devoted to 
the education of female youth; consequently, the institution 
was, to all intents and purposes, a female seminary. This is 
an important feature in conventual life, which we American 
piotestants rarely coosider. We think of nunneries as placds 
of prayer and penance, superstitious rites and idle observan¬ 
ces ; we talk of nuns as beings shut out not only from the en¬ 
joyments of society, but from its useful employments also, 
condemned to exist without pursuits, pleasures or hopes that 
relate to this wofld. Such may he the case with some of the 
most rigid orders, the Trappists, for example, but as relating 
to the majority of those who take the veil, it is an enooeous 
idea. The nuns are neither idle nor useless members of the 
State. Those who are not devoted to the instruction of the 
young, are employed with their needles, and in curious and 

* Madame St Joseph died in 1823, and was succeeded by Madame St 
George. 
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tasteful fancy works, which are sold for the benefit of 
the order. In this way they earn their own support But 
teaching is their great business, and in all Catholic coun¬ 
tries nunneries are now almost the only boarding schools where 
young ladies are educated. Till the time of Madame Cam- 
pan, we belk^e, no female seminary, except the nunnery 
was known in France. And many noble English protestant 
families sent their daughters thither to be educated, because 
of the superior advantages which these Catholic institutions 
offered in all that was then deemed the requisite accomplish¬ 
ments of a high bred lady. To some of these conventual sem¬ 
inaries particular immunities were granted, on account of their 
being selected as places of education for the princesses of the 
blood royal. And surely some regard is due from our sex to 
that order of women who, through the ages of ignorance and 
darkness, devoted themselves to the instruction of female youth. 
True, the system was very defective, but it was the best which 
the state oi society permitted. 

Whether the convent is a fitting place for the education ot 
the daughters of our free citizens, is a question for parents to 
decide. There can, however, be no question that the Catholics 
of these United States have the right to establish such semi¬ 
naries if they choose; and we never heard there was any 
objection when the Ursuline Convent was opened in Boston 
for the admissioo of pupils. It was a new thing, and probably 
the romance connected with the idea of living in a convent with 
real nuns who had taken the vows, and wore black veils, and 
kept themselves apart from the world, had some effect in pro¬ 
curing pupils. The success of the experiment was soon 
certain; but the building in which the nuns resided was not 
in a pleasant situation, and they concluded to leave the city, 
and establish themselves where they could have gardens 
and grounds for those exercises and recreations which are so 
indispensable to the health of children and sedentary per¬ 
sons. In pursuance of this plan, they purchased an estate of 
about twentyseven acres in Charlestown, and in nearly the centre 
of their grounds, on a hill which they named Mount Benedict, 
they erected a spacious and handsome brick edifice. Hither 
they removed in 1896, and entered zealously on their labors 
of improving their property, and * rearing the tender minds’ 
committed to their care.* 

* The number of pupils was fifty; the nuns, fen —not more than was 
rcecemry to manage the achool. 
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The situation of the place they had chosen was splendid; 
Mount Benedict commanded the most varied and delightful 
scenery; Charlestown, Cambridge, Boston, the river and the 
harbor with its islands, might all be viewed from the windows 
of the convent. But when they purchased the estate, its ‘ ca¬ 
pabilities’ was all it had to recommend it; Mount Benedict 
was a rough, bleak hill, and the land around a broken looking 
waste. In eight years the institution and its grounds were the 
admiration of strangers, and the pride of the catholics. 

The school, in the meantime, had continued to increase. 
During tbe last year more pupils had been offered than could 
be accepted. The season had been propitious; their gardens 
were in a state of high cultivation ; everything around them 
looked beautiful and flourishing, and nothing portended the 
destruction which was at hand. 

* * # # # # 

On Monday evening, August 11th, the inmates of the Ur- 
suline Convent, in number sixtysix, retired to rest at the usu¬ 
al hour, half past seven. All retired, with the exception of 
the Superior, and one sister who was a watcher by the bed¬ 
side oi an invalid nun. The Superior felt some anxiety; 
she had heard rumors that an excitement was gathering against 
her, (Mi account of transactions which were reported to have 
taken place at the convent Though she was conscious 
of her own innocence, and had been solemnly assured, only a 
few hours before, by the selectmen of Charlestown, that she and 
her house were safe, and had nothing to fear; yet her respon¬ 
sibility for tbe young ladies committed to her care, could not 
but make her anxious. 

The ostensible cause of the excitement was briefly this. A 
few weeks previous, one of the nuns, Mary St John, had, in 
a temporary fit of derangement caused by illness, left the con¬ 
vent, and repaired to one of the neighboring houses, where, it 
was said, that she complained of being unhappy, and desired 
to be taken to a family in West Cambridge. Thither she was 
carried by the persons to whom she had appealed. Tbe very 
next morning sne expressed to her brother her desire to return 
to the convent; and did return willingly, and declared that 
she had no recollection of going away, or of anything which had 
taken place in relation to it. Yet the circumstance that a nun 
had gone out from her convent, was the theme of much gossip 
and many terrible surmises. Among other rumors, it was con¬ 
fidently stated, that Mary St John was a young nun who had 
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been over-persuaded to make the profession; that she stipula¬ 
ted before she returned to the convent, that she should not be 
obliged to assume the black veil again, hut should, in three 
weeks, be dismissed honorably, and allowed to return to her 
friends. It was farther stated that her friends had called for 
her at the time named, and she was not to be found! 

This Monk Lewis story was mostly a fiction. Mary St 
John had been a nun for nearly thirteen years — she is ex¬ 
ceedingly attached to her profession, and no persuasion could 
now induce her to leave the sisterhood. She has no recollec¬ 
tion of expressing a wish to depart in three weeks; nor was 
she ever denied to her friends. 

But these rumors were abroad, they had reached the Su¬ 
perior, though she did not consider them entitled to any atten¬ 
tion, till they appeared in the shape of a newspaper article. 

The same day, (Saturday the 9th,) the gentleman to whose 
house the nun first repaired, came to the convent, stating 
the excitement abroad, and requested to see Mary St 
John. This the Superior readily granted, and also permitted 
him to go over the whole house, and examine the cellars, 
where, it was reported, the horrid dungeons were situated. 
He found nothing to justify suspicion; the nun assured him she 
was at perfect freedom; that she staid from choice; and be 
promised the Superior to lay before the public, on Monday, a 
statement which would clear her, and remove or silence all 
these unfounded, injurious reports. 

On the next day, one of the Selectmen of Charlestown 
came to the convent, requiring to see Mary St John, and 
to be allowed to examine the buildings. The Superior felt 
loth to have him take this liberty on the Sabbath-day, but 
she was aware that popular excitement is not apt to be very 
reasonable, and that should she refuse him, the clamor might 
be raised that she was not prepared for his search. So she 
summoned Mary St John to attend him, and permitted him to 
examine every part of the premises. He too, professed him¬ 
self perfectly satisfied that all was right, but stated that it would 
be necessary his colleagues should also examine the house. 
They came on Mooday afternoon, three Selectmen, accom¬ 
panied by two other men, saw and conversed with Mary St 
John as long as they chose, and were shown throughout every 
part of the establishment, from the cupola to the cellar. They 
assured the Superior that they were convinced of her inno¬ 
cence, and of the falsehood of the charges against her house, 
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that they would take immediate measures to clear up the rais- 
take; and that she should not be molested. Accordingly the 
household retired to rest in peace. 

But this calm was soon woken. About half-past nine the 
Superior heard loud shoutings, and the terrifying cry — ‘ Down 
with the Convent! Down with the Convent!’ 

She called to the nuns to rise, and had herself only time to 
reach the window of an upper front apartment, when twenty 
or thirty dark forms came rushing up to the dwelling. She 
demanded what they wanted. 

‘ We want to see the nun who ran away.’ 

The Superior sent instantly for Mary St John, but the alarm 
had been too much for her weak nerves — she had fainted. 

The Superior then expostulated with the rioters on their 
savage conduct, in thus assaulting a community of females; 
she pointed out to them the danger they were incurring, and 
the punishment they would bring on themselves by thus attack¬ 
ing, in the night-time, a peaceful dwelling-house, and she in¬ 
quired if they had not learned from their Selectmen, the false¬ 
hood of the rumors about the nun. 

‘ No/ was the reply, and then some one in the crowd added 
— * Mr Runey (one of the Selectmen) opened the gate.’ 

The mob, however, retired from the house; they were not 
then sufficiently wrought up for the onset, and the firmness 
of the Superior seemed to awe them. 

But they soon returned, in greater number, and with loud 
threats and horrid imprecations against the Superior. She was 
again at the window; and now Mr Runey appeared among 
the rioters, and requested her to put herself and household 
under his protection. 

‘ Have you any authority for our protection from the other 
Selectmen ? ’ 

He said — ‘ No ’ — but added that he would protect her and 
the children. 

She replied that the children had been committed to her 
care by their parents, that she could not give them up to him; 
but that if he had the power to protect them, she begged he 
would use it to disperse the mob. 

‘ l will do what I can/ was his answer: and he probably did 
exert some influence, for the mob again retired without doing 
any mischief. This might be somewhat owing to their fears. 
They inquired of the Superior, when she commanded them 
to depart, if she had armed men in the house ? and she, see- 
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mg that they were cowardly did not undeceive them. But a 
poor frightened lay-sister exclaimed that they were entirely 
unprotected. 

Whatever reasons induced the rioters to retire, the se¬ 
quel showed that their malicious purpose was not abandoned. 
A signal fire soon blazed in front of the convent, and the mob 
again rushed forward, armed with stones and clubs, and began 
to demolish and dash in the doors and windows. 

Never till this moment, had the Superior believed the riot¬ 
ers would proceed to violence; but she now saw that she 
must abandon her dwelling to their fury. Her chief concern 
was for her pupils, the young girls that, like frightened birds, 
were flocking around her. We have said one nun was an in¬ 
valid. Her complaint was consumption, and no hopes were 
entertained of her recovery, yet she was able to walk about, 
and occasionally perform some duties as an instructress — that 
very day she had given lessons in music ; but terror now ren¬ 
dered her helpless; and in that state she had to be borne 
from her room. With great exertions the pupils were all col¬ 
lected, and the Superior saw them out of the house before she 
would leave it. The ruffians had already made their way in, 
and rushed first to her apartment, so that she was compelled 
to abandon all her valuables, plate, jewels, watches, and a 
large sum in money, which, after her pupils were safe, she had 
intended to secure. 

The trembling exiles, thus driven forth in darkness, and not 
knowing where to flee for shelter, retired first to a green-house, 
at the bottom of the garden; but the mob, with loud shouts, 
were seeking them; the Superior tried to escape by a side 
gate; this was also guarded by the rioters; and she, finally 
had to creep through a small opening, made by removing the 
paling from the garden fence, and with her household, some of 
the little girls in very thin clothing, make her way through 
the damp fields, for the distance of half a mile, till they reach¬ 
ed the house of Mr Adams, where they were kindly received, 
and humanely comforted through the remainder of this dread¬ 
ful night. 

# * # * * * 

Let those who wish to know what the unbridled passions of 
lawless men can effect, go to Mount Benedict, and look on 
the desolated grounds and blackened and crumbling ruins, of 
that spot lately the abode of youth and beauty, where all 
around was pleasantness and peace; and they will feel that 
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without law , liberty is a word of horrid import, and that, un¬ 
less the voice of public opinion is deep-toned and decisive 
against this outrage, no religious community, no literary insti¬ 
tution in our land is safe. 

If private pique, prejudice, rumors, are to guide the popular 
mind, and direct the popular arm to crush the suspected, with¬ 
out trial or appeal, the reign of Nero would be preferable to 
that of democracy. 

It is strange that all Christians do not see the danger of per¬ 
mitting any one sect to be persecuted or injured, without en¬ 
deavoring to do it justice. There is a spirit of infidelity and 
anarchy abroad in our land, and if it can prevail by violence, 
to destroy one sect, and do this with impunity, it will soon 
gather strength for further attacks and bolder measures. The 
Catholics must be protected, or the Protestants will not loog 
be able to hold their own faith unmolested, nor to worship in 
the temples their fathers have built and consecrated. 

We make these remarks, not that we are inclined to Cathol¬ 
icism, but we would practice that rule which enjoins us to do 
to others as we wish to be done by. We certainly should 
not select a catholic seminary’ as the place of education for 
our own daughters; yet candor obliges us to say, that, from 
all we can learn of the system pursued at the Ursuline Con¬ 
vent, we think it offers, when compared with ‘Young Ladies’ 
Seminaries,’ in general, its fair proportion of advantages. 
The fashionable accomplishments, that is, whatever renders 
woman attractive in society, have always been sedulously 
attended to in a conventual education. The nuns teach by 
example the gentle and graceful movement and the soft low’ 
tone of voice, and in these particulars might be advantageously 
recommended as models to all instructresses. 

It should be borne in mind, that there is no standard of 
female education; we have no model schools, founded by 
public beneficence, like colleges for our young men, to regulate 
the system, or rather introduce system into the order of those 
studies and pursuits which should be requisite to form an ac¬ 
complished woman. Female education is left entirely to pri¬ 
vate experiments, to chance, caprice, and the shifting breath 
of fashion; and it is not to be wondered at if the prevailing 
style is superficial, showy, and often useless. 

There have been some remarks, in the public Journals, re¬ 
lating to the impropriety of protestant parents placing their chil- 
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dren at a catholic seminary, and thus virtually training them in 
the catholic faith. Solicitude for the right moral instruction 
of young females can scarcely be too watchful, it is all im¬ 
portant that the heart, soul, and mind of woman should be 
imbued with the pure and holy sentiment of her duty to God, 
and the responsibility which her influence over the character 
of others imposes. But let us be just to the catholics. The 
Superior, in her prospectus, engages to instruct her pupils only in 
the broad principles of Christian faith and practice in which all 
persons who believe the Bible, can unite; and we have good 
reason to conclude she has adhered, scrupulously, to these con¬ 
ditions. Of all the protestant young ladies, and there have 
been several hundred educated at the Ursuline Convent since 
its foundation, not a single individual has embraced the Catho¬ 
lic faith ! 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

'WE KNOW NOT WHAT A DAT MAT BRING FORTH.’ 

There are many days of our lives, yea months and years, 
which pass away, leaving no trace upon the memory to mark 
their footsteps. Again, there are other days, aye, moments, 
which make their mark so deeply upon the mind, that time 
has no power to erase it. These are periods of either peculiar 
joy or sadness; such as give birth to new hopes, or new con¬ 
nexions, consummate long-cherished wishes, or confirm fearful 
apprehensions. 

Sometimes a sudden and unexpected change in the aspect 
of things around, overwhelms us with a sense of the un¬ 
certainty of human affairs, and gives the mind a shock, too 
powerful to be forgotten even amidst the subsequent changes 
of life. 

1 will leave those who delight to explore the regions of 
imagination to deck their phantasms with her gorgeous color¬ 
ings ; for myself, I love to dwell upon those realities which 
memory has garnered up in her store of sacred relics. From 
these, 1 will select for my readers, the scenes of a day , marked 
by great and sudden alternations of feeling arising from change 
of circumstances. 
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The associations which bound me to my mother were even 
more endearing and more tender, than is common in this most 
interesting relation. I was her youngest child, the offspring of 
her advanced age, and my father was still many years older; 
in considering me as destined to become an early orphan, they 
both viewed me with an interest too deep and powerful to 
admit of that strict parental discipline which had marked the 
government of their elder children.^The baby, the appellation 
by which I was for many years known in the family, must by 
no means be crossed in her wishes or caprices, let them be 
ever so unreasonable. Though my health was as perfect as 
that of the young lamb, sporting upon the grassy turf, I was 
often tempted to complain for the satisfaction of seeing the 
immense power which 1 wielded over my mother’s heart, in the 
expression of her deep anxiety. 

At twelve 1 was much what might have been expected of a 
child of strong and undisciplined passions; selfish, self-willed, 
and imperious. About this time, my taste for hooks, which 
had hitherto been gratified by such works as the Tales of 
Marmontel, Madam de Clenlis, and Richardson, received a 
new direction from the letter of an elder sistef, then abroad 
at school. She dealt with me in a candid but affectionate 


manner—told me of mv faults and advised me to set about the 

* 

work of self-education. Following her advice, 1 obtained 


‘ Mrs. C ha pone's I 
to his Daughters,’ 


idlers to her .Niece,’ ‘ Gregory’s Legacy 
and ‘ Hannah More’s works on Female 


Education.’ As l read I endeavored to practise. 


Mrs. Clia 


pone’s letters ‘ On the (lovernment of the Temper,’ proved 
of great service in assisting me to govern mvsclf. I began to 


keep a journal and to scrutinize my own conduct. 

In two years 1 bad become a very different being. A circum¬ 
stance which contributed much to the softening mv character 


was the declining health of mv father. At his death it became 


my turn to watch over and comfort mv mother, whose spirits 
sank beneath the stroke w hich separated her from her com¬ 
panion, friend, and counsellor. In her deep affliction she 
appeared for a time almost insensible to any attentions; but 
she was at length enabled to say in the spirit of Christian re¬ 
signation, ‘ Thy will, 0 Lord, he done !’ 

A few years after this event, a new connexion placed me in 
a new sphere of action, and my venerable mother for years 
honored and blessed with her presence the home where were 
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centered both my duties and happiness. My babes were 
pillowed on her bosom, and learned to lisp the name of grand¬ 
mamma with their first accents. 

When God took to himself my lovely iufant son, she was 
by me to whisper to my swelling heart, ‘ peace, be still.’ And 
when another and far greater trial came, she who knew the 
grief of a widowed heart, and the source of the Christian’s 
comfort in affliction, though unable to hind up the broken 
spirit, could direct the mourner to the ‘ true physician.’ 

I had hoped that the evening of my mother’s days might 
have been parsed at my own fireside, but God in his providence 
had made that domestic hearth desolate; after seeing my 
mother comfortably settled with her affectionate eldest daughter, 
I sought to find in new occupations, united to the care of my 
two little girls, relief from bitter and unavailing regrets. But 
l continued to regard as a sacred duty, regular and frequent 
intercourse with my aged parent, both by letters and visits. 

It was the fashionable season for travelling in the year 18—, 
and while one party of my acquaintances w ere going to Saratoga, 
another to Niagara, and a third were refreshing themselves at 
the Pine Orchard, amidst the glowing beauty of the Catskill 
mountains, I, with my two little girls and their young nurse, 
set out upon one of my pilgrimages of filial affection and duty. 

The children were too happy in the thought of seeing dear, 
good grandmamma, to be willing to loiter on the road, and 1 
was too anxious to see the face of my venerable parent, and 
carry comfort to her heart, not to hasten my journey. Steam¬ 
boats and stages at length brought us, at a late hour on a Satur¬ 
day night, to the place of her residence. She had retired for 
the night and 1 would not permit her rest to be disturbed ; but 
in the morning, before the sun of a beautiful Sabbath had arisen, 
I was awoke by a gentle tread in my chamber, and in a mo¬ 
ment embraced by my mother. Oh, how many tender feelings 
rushed upon me as I saw again that dear familiar countenance, 
exhibiting all that is serene and lovely in age, with none of its 
decay. 

That holy Sabbath was delightfully calm. 1 went to the 
house of prayer with my widowed parent and my fatherless 
children, and sincerely did I thank God that he had granted 
us this interview, and petitioned that, when the cares and trials 
of life might be over, we might meet in his courts above. 
The next day my good mother proposed a visit to some 
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friends a few miles distant. It was a lovely morning in Sep¬ 
tember when we took our seats in the carriage that was to 

o 

convey us to M. My mother, in her joy at seeing us, seemed 
to have grown young again, and was scarcely less delighted 
than her little granddaughters, who talked and laughed and 
looked at mamma and grandmamma, and then at each other, 
as if all their earthly treasures were now concentrated. 

They had so much to tell grandmamma, how nicely the 
pretty red and white stockings and mittens, which she knit for 
them, fitted; how well they had kept their dolls and little 
books she had given them, and how often they had asked 
mamma to read her letters to them ; and then they wanted she 
should know all about their school and whom they loved best 
among their young acquaintances. 

The country was at that time adorned with a profusion of 
splendid autumnal flowers, and these furnished us with a never- 
failing source of admiration and discourse as w e jogged leisurely 
along through the fertile valley of a meandering stream, tribu¬ 
tary to the Connecticut. The properties of plants had been 
much studied by my mother, and their botanical character 
was then a subject of research with me. | had just presented 
her with a newly published volume on Botany. which, for my 
sake, she had promised to study, and she said in pleasantry 
that she would then take her first lesson. At length we 
alighted for a short time at a small house to give our horses 
time to breathe. As we entered, l was alarmed by observing 
that my mother appeared ill. She was soon seized with 
spasms which continued until she sank into a state of insensi¬ 
bility. 

Oh, how did I realize at that hour, that ‘ we know not what 
a day may bring forth.’ In a strange house, with no other 
assistance than an inexperienced young woman, whose little 
babes were crying about her;—my own poor children dis¬ 
mayed and distressed at this sudden change in their dear 
grandmother;—and no medical aid to he had, within several 
nulcs. But it was no time for the indulgence of emotion; / 
must art. I briefly explained to my little daughters that they 
were too young to render me any assistance in this emergency , 
and that I must send them back to the village with our driver, 
who would obtain a physician and inform our friends of my 
need of assistance. 

With bursting hearts the little girls took a hurried farewell 
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look of that friend, who was never before insensible to their 
griefs. What 1 did not allow myself to feel on my own ac¬ 
count I could not but feel for them, and unutterably distressed. 
I gazed after them till their sobbings were lost in the rattling 
of wheels, and their images faded in the distance. 

The physician pronounced the attack fatal; the entire ab¬ 
sence of pulsation and the advanced age of the patient, he 
considered forbade all hope. Many friends had come and 
gone in the belief that nothing could be done. Midnight 
found me left in the still and solemn apartment with but one 
friend, whom I had chosen to share with me in the sad office 
of watching by the bed of death. I tried to bring my mind 
into a frame of resignation; but the trial had met me in an 
unexpected hour, and 1 was continually led to offer the peti¬ 
tion, ‘ Oh, spare her that she may recover strength before she 
goes home to be here no more.’ At length I fancied the 
breathing of the patient appeared more natural. I removed 
the lamp, that the light might not fall directly upon her face, 
and approached closer to the bed side. That voice which I 
had no more expected to hear, murmured in low and solemn 
tones, ‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son he received). For we are not come unto the mount 
that might not be touched and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness and darkness and tempests. But we have come 
unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the first born, 
which are written in heaven, and to God, the judge, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect. And to Jesus, the medi¬ 
ator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.’ 

Had the dead spoken, or an angel from heaven been mani¬ 
fested to my senses, 1 could not have been struck with greater 
awe, than in listening to the grand and awful ideas thus almost 
supernatural!)' expressed. I drew in my breath, lest I might 

lose a single tone of what to me verily seemed a voice from 
• * 

heaven. When she had ceased speaking, I took her hand and 
said, ‘ Mother, dear mother ? ’ She opened her eyes, and fixing 
them upon me with a countenance expressive of affection and 
gratitude, replied, ‘ Is it you, my daughter?’ 

Her recovery was rapid; in a few days she was able to 
walk about the apartment, and to cheer her little granddaugh- 
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tors with pleasant and interesting conversation. She attributed 
her sudden illness to the effects of too great mental excitement 
acting upon the physical powers, and thus producing a tem¬ 
porary paralysis of the vital functions. But, although my 
mother spoke of this sickness with the clearness of a philoso¬ 
pher, who believes in the agency of second causes, she failed 
not to make of it that improvement which becomes a Christian 
who ultimately refers all to the providence of God, who, that 
man may be humble and put his trust in Him, wills that he 
shall not know what events a ‘ dav may bring forth/ 

A.H.L.P. 
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THE BRIDAL DRESS. 

‘ She atood in beauty by the aide 
Of him, her lore, her boaat, her pride, 

Clad in the bridal dreaa; — 

Yet who could dream that aorrow’a atom 
Would beat upon that fragile form, 

In all ita loreUneaa ? ’ 

A few moments since I held in my hand and examined a 
piece of crimson silk, the remnant of a bridal dress won by 
the first woman who placed her foot on the shores of New 
Eogland, and clad in which she embarked in the Teasel which 
was to bear her from her home to these then desolate shores. 
As l viewed the firm and still gorgeous fabric, my mind was 
insensibly led to dwell on those days of trial, and to a vivid 
sense of the mingled feelings with which the breast of the 
wearer must have swollen as she took the last step, and threw 
a last glance on the shores of her native land. 

I invite the reader with me to*roll back the tide of time/ 
and in imagination to view the solemn, the impressive scene. 
The affianced ones had stood up before the altar of God, and 
pledged to each other their faith, their love, their all; yet 
with what a prospect before them ? Had the young, teoder 
wife the hope of peaceful enjoyment near the home of her 
fathers, and amidst those scenes which youthful pleasures bad 
rendered dear, and youthful affection had hallowed; had she 
the cheering expectation of drawing around her a circle, of 
young, loving and joyous friends, to partake in the delight 
with which her heart was overflowing ? Ah, no. True, she 
bound her fate to that of one whom she loved, but beyood 
the light of his presence and support, all was dark and gloomy 
indeed. 

She passed from the bridal ceremony, not with the congrat¬ 
ulations, but with the tears and sighs and farewells of parents 
and friends; not to a quiet, comfortable mansion, but to the 
narrow decks of a crowded ship; not to the stillness of do¬ 
mestic peace, but to the noise ana tumult of the broad ocean; 
not to the pleasures of a near fireside and a crowd of happy 
acquaintances, but to a distant and uncultivated land, a savage 
race, and a dwelling—she knew not where! Does not this 
seem sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, and shake the firm- 
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est resolution ? It appears almost strange that man, with all 
his hardihood and strength, should have ventured on so remote 
and uncertain an expedition but that a female, a weak, youth¬ 
ful female, should so overcome the feelings natural to her sex. 
seems impossible. Yet it was so; and in the very front rank 
of the band of pilgrims, and foremost in enduring hardship 
and trial, were found women; noble, firm-minded women; 
and those too whose previous lives had fitted them for any¬ 
thing but the fatigues and privations of a settler’s life. They 
came in the fulness and the firmness of their love; in the 
strength of their nature they endured; and by their unwaver¬ 
ing determination in times of difficulty and danger were often 
the means of saving the infant colony from destruction. They 
were, in truth, guardian and guiding angels, and by them were 
the sick healed, the feeble sustained, the fainting revived, and 
the strong-hearted made to rejoice in hope. 

What a speaking testimony to the noble nature of confiding 
woman! Of all the instances of female love which are written 
in the pagesof story (and the history of the settlement of our coun¬ 
try is lull of them) there is none which seems tome more beau¬ 
tiful or affecting than the one 1 have noticed, none which bears a 
stronger witness to the excellence of woman’s nature. It has 
often been said, that great events only can fully develope the 
powers of man, and it may be as truly remarked, that in great 
emergencies and trying scenes, woman has often exhibited a 
firmness, a contempt of suffering and danger, that puts to 
shame the boasted courage and endurance of the other sex. 
Whoever studies the record of the sufferings, the unceasing 
toOs, the hunger, the thirst, the nameless trials endured with¬ 
out a murmur, and even with cheerfulness, by the wives of 
the early settlers, will rise from the perusal with feelings of 
respect for the sex increased an hundred fold. Ladies of 
ranx, who had been bred amid the luxuries and pomp of courts, 
left their splendid mansions to bear 4 the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,’ the terrors and rigor of an unknown clime; and those 
of humbler station, but to whom the name of 4 savage ’ and 
4 desert’ were equally appalling, relinquished their homes, 
'parted frrtn parents and friends, and went with their husbands 
to try the fortune of the wilderness. 

I shall not inflict on the patient reader, a tedious eulogy on 
our pilgrim mothers, for this task has already been too well 
done by others to need repetition; but it will not be deemed 
amiss, 1 think, to direct the eye of the maiden, the young wife 
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and even the matron, to those patterns of faithfulness, con- 
stancy, firmness, courage and love. Human nature is weak; 
and there are frequent seasons when individuals of both sexes 
need to be encouraged and assured ; when it becomes highly 
proper and even necessary to direct thp attention to what has 
been done, as an incitement to do ; to what has been suffered, 
as an inducement to endure; to what has been accomplished 
under the most unfavorable circumstances as a reason and a 
motive for toiling to do one’s duty in every sphere, however 
limited or however broad. It is useful to seek good, moral 
and religious examples in those of our sex who have lived 
before us; to compare ourselves with them ; to aim at reaching 
the perfectness of their moral, intellectual or religious stature; 
and to endeavor to strengthen our characters and call into ex¬ 
ercise such good qualities as we may possess, by a noble, 
high-toned and dignified emulation. 

I call, then, upon her who is surrounded by troubles, upon 
whom the ills of life have weighed with a heavy pressure, who 
is perhaps among strangers, lone, sorrowful and distressed, to 
look back; to dwell on the deeds of those who came to make 
their home in a wilderness, to take courage from their example, 
to seek support as they sought it, from the word of God, and 
to bear strenuously down the seeming evils that threaten on 
the right hand and on the left. 

1 offer a noble example to the repining wife! It is that of 
a woman, nursed in the lap of plenty, whose head not even the 
winds of heaven had visited roughly, and whose whole life had 
been unclouded and serene, leaving the home of her fathers, 
the land of her birth, and clad in the bridal garment, embark¬ 
ing with her chosen one, to meet the anger of the sea, the dan¬ 
gers of a foreign land, and the opposition of a savage race! 

I call on her whom Providence hath turned from the high¬ 
way of affluence to the humble path of poverty, if ever a 
spirit of discontent seeks entrance into her heart, to deny the 
visitor, at least until she can remember those who voluntarily 
resigned the richest temporal blessings for a log cabin, a dreary 
wilderness and a wintry climate; cheered and illumined how¬ 
ever by resignation to the will of Him, who giveth and who 
taketh away. 

I call upon the thoughtless maiden whose idol is admiration, 
who measures life only by the hours spent in the light dissipa¬ 
tions of fashionable society, to compare the routine of her life 
with that of those who sought a home in this land; to pause 
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and consider whether the lives of the female pilgrims teach 
not a speaking lesson; whether they bear not loud and clear 
testimony against so manifest a perversion of the intellect of 
woman. 

Finally, should this meet the eye of one who is about to 
unite her fate with that of another, may she profit in all things 
by the example set before her, and imitate the constancy, the 
devotion, the firmness, the untiring love of her who began her 
pilgrimage to a wilderness home in the Bridal Dress. 

S. F. S. 
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THE BROKEN MERCHANT.* 


By Mr» S. J. Halt 


Chapter I. —The Disclosure 

* Here ’* a Hidden change.’ 


‘ Are you ill, Charles ?’ — said Mrs Carlton, laying down her pencil. 
She had been sketching. — Her husband did not answer, but seating 
himself heavily on the sofa, he pressed his right hand on his forehead. 

his young wife arose gently — there was a slight suffusion on her 
cheek, but it was not wounded pride that her question had been un¬ 
heeded. She leaned over the arm of the sofa, and tenderly laid her 
hand on his forehead. — ‘ Is there much pain in your head ? my love/ 

‘ Yes — deep — terrible! Emily, you cannot relieve it* 

‘ Let me try my skill at mesmerism,’ said she, as she playfully ran 
her fingers through the clusters of his hair, and lifting the dark locks 
from hu temple pressed her rosy lip on the swollen and throbbing 
veins. 

The kiss was so soft and still, that had a jealous lover been watch- 
ing beside her, he would not have heard a sound. Real and pure 
anection is always quiet and delicate in its attentions; and no man 
of refinement can long love a wife whose demonstrations of attach¬ 
ment are obtrusive and importunate. 

Charles Carlton scarcely heard the loss of his wife, but he/eft its 
thrill through every pulse and nerve. It was the pledged affection 
of a loving and true heart His hand trembled — fell — and his eves 
as they met hers, filled with tears. A man does not weep at trifles. 

Emily's heart sunk within her, as the fear of some terrible calamity 
rushed upon her mind; but she strove to sustain herself; and taking 
her husband’s hand in both of hers she sat down by his side. 

* Charles! dear Charlessaid she inquiringly. 

( Emilv.’ 

‘My dear husband, what can 1 do for you? 1 

‘Nothing — ’ said he calmly.’ 

‘Nothing! —0,do not say so. Let me comfort you, at least, tell 
me, tell me what has happened ?’ 

‘ I will tell you, Emily — for you must know. I am ruined.’ 

‘Ruined! How? Why?’ 

‘ I am a bankrupt, Emily. I have failed — lost all my property — 
all!’ — and he again covered bis face. 

‘ Well, my dear husband, if it be lost, let it go. There are a thous 
and ways to live by industry;—and I can do a good many things/ 

‘But, Emily, you do not comprehend this at all. I am a broken 
merchant I shall not be trusted with business. I owe thousands 
that I cannot pay. I have nothing—nothing left.’ 

* From the Token for 1835. We give thii,beeauae we with to correct a few verbal erro%, 
ltd because we think nr rttdtrt will value it for the writer** aake 
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1 Yes, my love, you have what you have often called your dearest 
treasures—your wife and little Henry; we will be your treasures 
etill— and she twined her arm around the neck of her husbaBd. and 
drew his head tenderly on her shoulder. 

‘Bless you, bless you, my own Emily —my wife! You hive 
comforted me/ 


Chapter II. — Friends. 

— - 1 Ebhing men, indeed, 

Moit often, do ao near the bottom run 
By tboir owo fear.,’ 

* Any news this morning! Mr Halford — said John Folsom to the 
gentleman who entered his counting room. He was a tall pale man, 
with a commercial looking face, that is billious and rather care-worn 
— but the keen glance of his eye was tempered by a benevolent 
smile, and when he raised his hat the high, full, fair forehead bore the 
unequivocal stamp of a warm heart and a good conscience/ 

‘The only news of the morning is that Carlton has failed,—said 
Mr Halford. 

‘ Yes — I knew that last evening/ 

‘ Is it a total failure ? — or will he be doing business again in si* 
months ?’ 

‘ Radical — a thorough failure. Given up all/ 

‘ That is rather an unusual course/ remarked Mr H. — ‘ Most of our 
broken merchants contrive to secure a share for themselves. You 
are bis friend — why did you not advise him better ?’ 

‘Your pardon, sir, —I never advise my friends. It only offends 
them. Throw physic to the dogs as soon/ 

‘ I heard that the failure was caused by signing for Hart and Co.- 
was that true ?’ 

‘ Partly so — Carlton lost about £20,000 by that firm, — but then 
he might have gone on in business for some months, and perhaps 
have got over his embarrassments entirely, if he had not been so 
squeamish/ 

‘ Squeamish — How do you mean ?’ 

‘Why he applied to old Col. Davis, to whom he was owing a large 
debt, and told him how matters stood, and the reasons he had for be¬ 
lieving he might retrieve his affairs if he could obtain a loan of ten 
thousand for a few months, and he offered Davis good security for 
the money — but the old Col. knows how to manage. He would not 
lend the cash unless he could have his debt likewise provided for in 
the security. This Carlton thought would not be doing the honora¬ 
ble by his other creditors, and he refused; and Davis immediately 
levied an attachment* 

‘ Carlton should have applied to his other friends; he ought to 
have many for he lias been a very obliging man, I think there must 
have been some who would have remembered his loans.—Did he 
not once assist you Mr Folsom, materially ?’ 

‘ Yes — yes—his name was of some service at the time my cred¬ 
itors run me so hard. But I have paid him/ 

‘ There are benefits which the mere value received never pays/ oh- 
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served Mr Halford, drily, as he left the store of the dashing merchant 
He walked hastily up Chestnut, St.' ‘ I will call on Mr Carlton,’ said 
he to himself, as he went on. Perhaps I can hit on some plan to put 
him again in business. He has a lovely young wife, and it must be 
a sore trial to the spirit of a man who loves his family to see them 
destitute. He owes me — but it is no matter. I find he has been 
honest even under the sore temptation of bankruptcy. He has been 
honorable, and he shall be sustained.’ 


Chapter III. — The Parting. 

-' Partings, inch a* prcti 

The life from out young heaiti.’ 

It was June, the ‘ bright and ieafy June,’ and such a glorious day ‘ 
There are mornings, when it seems as though the angel at heaven’s 
portal had purposely left the ‘ adamantine gates’ ajar, that our cold 
earth and callous hearts might he revived and purified with the hallow- 
ed tide of light, and life, and love. We idly talk of Nature as of a 
goddess, and say she renews her youth and beauty, and puts on the 
green robe of Spring, and the flowery mantle of Summer, and Au¬ 
tumn’s rich, sheafy crown — but the energy of Nature is only the 
breath of the Almighty — the Creator; — her beauty is but the re¬ 
flection of His benevolence; and her bounty the overflowings of 
His ever-during love for the creatures He hath made. Rely on Him. 
and thou wilt never be forsaken — never destitute — never in despair 

( We will trust in God, my dear husband,’ — said Mrs Carlton, as she 
wiped the tearswhich, all unconsciously to herself had for minutes been 
raining from her eyes on the fair forehead of her babe, as he stood 
at her knee, looking up with an earnest gaze at his mother. He had 
never before seen her face in sorrow ; it seemed to astonish, almost 
'‘'trily him.— Dear, dear Henry !’ she continued, clasping him to her 
bosom — ‘how I wish you co„ld speak! you should tell papa that we 
will think of him and love him every hour he is gone. But you will 
soon learn to talk. Charles, I shall have nothing to do but to teach 
Henry and write to you — and Paris is not quite to the end of the 
world.’ 

Charles Carlton kept his station at the open window. A stranger, 
who had only remarked the rapid glance of his eye, as it wandered 
from earth to heaven, might have fancied him a poet in the exstacies 
of inspiration. Alas, his thoughts were of a sterner quality than 
poet’s dreams. He felt the rtnlitxj of struggling with himself. Them 
are few occasions, that more deeply try the soul of a man, than to 
part from the only being who he feels sure loves him. It is Adam 
going from his Paradise alone. 

Emily suddenly started up with her infant in her arms, and stood 
by her husband’s side. She had caught the sound of coming wheels, 
and she knew he must go. There is r.o indulging in sentiment when 
a stage or steamboat is waiting. But love, ay, real affection is as 
deeply expressed in one word as twenty. 

There was such a look of love, of unutterable affection in the ten¬ 
der smile which played on her pale cheek as she held their babe to her 
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husband, for his farewell kiss, that it quite overcame the heart it was 
intended to encourage. Had she wept or complained, Charles Carl¬ 
ton would have rallied his manly fortitude to comfort and sustain 
her— but now, he only felt that he was obliged to leave all he held 
dearest on earth, he was the sufferer — and clasping his dear ores to 
bis bosom, his kisses were the only farewell his lips could frame. 

1 And ii ho gone ?' — on audden mlitude 
How oft that fearful quextion will intrude ? 

1 ’T wax but an inatant passed — and hcio he stood ! 

‘ And now’ —without the portal’s poich she rushed — 

And then at length her ttilts in freedom gushed I ’ 


Chapter IV. — Gossip. 


* Tho lovo of show —alas, that it should warp 
. Our kindliest feelings by its icltiih pride! ’ 

‘ So, your beautiful friend, Mrs Carlton, the brightest star in the 
galaxy of fashion, has been shorn of her beams they tell me, and has 
left Philadelphia and buried herself somewhere in the shades of Ken¬ 
sington,’ said Mr Mears. 

‘ Say rather ruralizing in Kensington - I cannot endure to think 
of such a total eclipse for poor Emily * —said Miss Arabella Folsom, 
affectedly sighing, as she clasped her jewelled fingers in a way to 
display all the most costly and sparkling rings. 

‘ Have you visited her since her retirement?’ inquired Mr Mears. 

‘ 0, no. It would pain me so excessively to meet poor Emily un¬ 
der a sense of her altered fortune! Indeed, 1 fear my emotion would 
be uncontrolable — and afflict her — I would not spare myself,’ said 
the young lady, again sighing deeply. 

‘Bell is so devotedly attached to Mrs Carlton, that this misfortune 
has nearly broken her heart’ —said Mrs Folsom, the mother. ‘I 
wish she had not so much sensibility.’ 

‘ Why it is rather an unpleasant affair to become bankrupt,’ re¬ 
marked Mears — 4 but it is not very uncommon; and I don’t see as 
it is likely to do Carlton any serious injury. Ho has gone out to 
Paris, agent for Halford & Co. —a good firm, and I hear he is allow¬ 
ed to do something besides for his own benefit. Perhaps he will in 
a few years, return rich enough to flourish as gay as ever.’ 

4 1 think Bell, you had better ride to Kensington, one of these fine 
mornings; and call on Mrs Carlton ’ — said Mrs Folsom. 

4 1 woold, mamma, with all my heart, only she lives with her odd, old 
aunt, the Mrs Eaton whom I used to detest so much. What made 
Emily endure her I never could imagine; perhaps it was that she 
might have a friend in time of need.’ 

‘Mrs Carlton was incapable of such calculating selfishness, I am 
sure,’ said Mr Mears, warmly; forgetting in his zeal for the injured, 
absent lady, that he was dissenting from the* opinion of her particu¬ 
lar friend. 

‘0,1 dare say you are right, Mr Mears,’ said Miss Folsom, with an 
air of pique, 4 Emily had a most sweet and winning way — really she 
was very amiable, and always appeared to love her aunt; but that 
was no good reason why I should also adore the old lady. Really, to 
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me she was disagreeable. Why, she was always prosing about the 
influence of woman, and her duties, and moral improvement, and all 
such obsolete stuff. She is a walking lecture, and I wonder how 
Emily can endure to live with her.’ 

‘ You would not, Bell, I am very sure,’ said John Folsom, ns he 
entered the parlor. 

‘No,indeed —brother—I could not submit to such a hum-drum 
life. Out of fashion, out of existence for me.’ 

‘Bell, how wildly you talk!’ said the mother —‘I am really as¬ 
tonished, I never heard you so unsentimental before. Reverses 
sometimes happen to the very rich, and you arc not certain of always 
being among the fortunate. To be sure, I don’t know what 1 could 
do if John should fail,’ —and she elevated her large lace handker¬ 
chief with a swell of importance. 

‘ I know — I would die at once ’ — cried the young lady, vehe¬ 
mently. 

Her brother bit his lip — and Mr Mcars, politely bowing, bade the 
ladies good morning. 

a o 


Chapter V. —Matrimonial Correspondence. 


‘Fromtho wreck of the past, which hath perished, 

'i tins mucli I at least may reveal, 

It hath taught me that what I most cherished 
Deserved to be dearest of all.’ 

From Mr Carlton to his wife. 

Pari?, Sept., 1822 . 

* * * * * * * 

‘You see then, dearest, that my business, or rather that of Halford 
& Co., goes on bravely here: and all that troubles me is my separa¬ 
tion from you. I often compare my former ideas of “ gay and sunny 
France,” with the desert-like feelings that now oppress me, when I 
occasionally visit its scenes of fame, and its temples of amusement. 
I feel no interest in these things, except as I can combine the new 
objects presented with your image in my heart. I will describe this 
to Emily — I will tell this to Emily; I will keep this for Emily, is 
the language of my soul when I see, hear, or obtain anything that 
pleases and interests me. In the hurry of business your idea is con¬ 
stantly present, encouraging me to exertion, and I really enjoy my 
toil — but when l go to the solitude of my own chamber, and find no 
Emily to welcome me with a smile and a kind word, l am desolate 
and sad. 

I wonder how any man can endure life who only lives for himself! 
Dearest Emily — do write often, and tell me all about yourself, and 
little Henry. God bless the boy.’ 

****### 


From Mrs Carlton to her husband. 

Kentington , October , 1822. 

***##•# 

‘ I have a precious piece of news for you, my dear husband. Hen¬ 
ry can speak a whole sentence! What do you guess he says, — but 
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don’t £ ness — I want to tell you the whole story. Every morning 
after breakfast, I have taken him to my chamber, and there shown 
him your miniature, and said to him as he kissed it, “It is papa — 
Henry loves papa.” 1 wanted he should be in the habit of remem¬ 
bering and loving you — and this morning he said it himself — “ Hen¬ 
ry loves papa! ” 0, I never was so happy — I laughed and cried, 
and hugged and kissed him —and he was wild with joy, because he 
found it delighted me so — and he has said it a hundred times over, 
“ Henry loves papa! ” How I wish you could hear him! 

This incident, my dear Charles, has awakened a train of serious 
and happy reflections in my mind, 1 am quite a convert to my good 
aunt’s theory — that happiness is always found in the path of duty ; 
and then she has another apothegm which 1 hope I shall And as true, 
— that adversity has deeper and purer pleasures than prosperity. 

Had we, my husband, continued in our prosperity, I should proba¬ 
bly have lost this dear and precious pleasure of hearing my babe's 
first sentence. Perhaps too, instead of having his first accents im¬ 
bued with filial love, and his heart strengthened in its pure feelings 
by his mother's caresses, he might have given expression to some 
angry passion, or selfish appetite, that would have defiled his sweet 
lispings; and might have given an evil impulse to his character, which 
would never have been corrected. 

0, it is strange that woman can think so much of jewels from the 
mines of earth, when she holds the key of the heart’s treasures! 
I ask myself what amount of wealth would have given me the un¬ 
utterable transport which my babe's first simple sentence has done. 
I can answer, before God, that no amount of riches could have made 
inc so happy.’ 

t # # ’ * # * * 


From Mrs Carlton to her husband. 

Kensington , July, IS23. 

**####* 

‘ “ How do I pass my time this summer ? ” is your question. Well, 
as you seem to rely so confidently on my confession, it shall my dear 
Charles, be frank and full, though somewhat abridged, for patience 
over a long letter is not, l am told, the virtue of man. — First, on my 
list of doings I rank my maternal duties, pleasures I call them; and 
0 if you could only see little Henry —he is not little now —and 
hear him talk — his voice is sweet as a bird’s — you would think I 
was a good mother '. — and is not that something in my favor, Charles r 

Then, I assist my kind aunt in her housekeeping, and in her char¬ 
ities too — for though she has no great store of worldly goods she 
is rich in good works. Do you wish to know what I give \ l my sym¬ 
pathy, my attention — kind words, and encouraging smiles —and 
really, Charles, I never received so expressive, and as I think, so sin¬ 
cere gratitude, for all my bounteous gifts,— (you know we did give 
largely, in Philadelphia) as 1 now have showered upon me for my 
good will merely. Charity of spirit towards the poor is more popular 
with them and more beneficial too, than charities in money. 

But amusements —0,1 have them in plenty; 1 walk, ride, read 
and botanize — if you could sec me and Henry out gathering flow¬ 
ers, and hear his glad laugh when he finds one — and 1 laugh as loud 
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as lie — you would think it was amusement to botanize. Then my 
music is my delightful pleasure, because then, Charles, l feel as if 
my spirit was communing with yours. Thank you a thousand times 
for the last collection; the pieces arc all charming — and I can per¬ 
form that‘divine air’ —as you style it, charmingly; at least, so 

says Monsieur D-. and you used to think him the standard of 

taste in music. Seriously, 1 do think I have made great proficiency 
in music this last year; send me the songs you prefer; and when 
you return, you will have me sing like a Prim Donna.' 

* * * * # * 


From Mrs Carltox to her hus3Axd. 

Kensington, July ith, 1824. 

*###*#* 

‘ Youcan hardly imagine, my dear Charles, how happy your last let¬ 
ter made me! — and you think in one year more you will be able to re¬ 
turn, with sufficient to pay your creditors \ l And then we will celebrate 
our Independence, Charles! What a happy day it will be; how different 
too the sources of our happiness from that which I once foolishly thought 
wa3 the basis of enjoyment! —I will tell you why I write with such 
warmth; you will be glad, I know, to learn that one debt is paid. About 
three months ago, a poor woman came from Philadelphia, to get employ¬ 
ment in our neighborhood — she called at our house, and aunt being 
out, I went down to sec the woman. She looked wretchedly, ana 
when she saw I pitied her, she went on to tell me a long story of 
troubles how she had lived in the city, kept a confectioner’s shop, 
been unfortunate in her customers —till, finally, she had to give up 
her trade, and her husband for her debts had been sent to jail. 

I asked her why she was unfortunate in her customers ? ‘ 0, said 
she — they did not pay me,’ and she went on to name a number of 
ladies, who were foremost among the fashionables when I was in 
town, as delinquents, — and then, Charles, she ‘ named my name ’ 
among the rest ‘There was that pretty Mrs Carlton, (I give her 
words) she owed me a hundred dollars when her husband failed.’ 

My face was crimson, I believe — the woman started to see my 
agitation; and then she recollected me. I do not think she had be¬ 
fore any idea who I was. But don’t think, Charles, that I am wofully 
altered. She had never seen me dressed so plain — and—shall I tell 
you the compliment ? she said she had never seen me look ‘ so hand¬ 
some, so very handsome—for, said she, I never saw you have such 
healthy, rosy cheeks before.’ 

I remembered purchasing confectionary of her the last winter we 
were in town, but I had never thought of it since. One hundred 
dollars! — and that was nearly all furnished, she said, at our last 
great party. Of the ‘dear five hundred friends’ I then invited, only 
Jive have ever shown a wish to continue the friendship since our 
failure. 

One hundred dollars!—the poor woman said it would release her 
husband from prison. I sold my pearls, Charles, and paid her; and 
the pride and pleasure 1 felt the first evening I wore them, when you 
whispered that they became me, was nothing to my exultation when 

I had sent the poor creature to release her husband.’ 

* * # # # * * 
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Mi;s Carlton to her husband. 

Kensington, January, 1823. 

( Mr dear Charles — I have sad, sad news—poor John Folsom is 
dead — shot himself last Friday night! He left a note, stating, that 
his property was gone; and that he trusted God would have more 
mercy for his sin, than the world would for his poverty. Mista¬ 
ken man, to fear the world’s contumely more than the law of his 
God! 

0, how I do pity his mother and sister! poor Bell — 1 once 
loved her like a sister — she lias entirely neglected me*since my re¬ 
tirement, and so l thought but little of her —but now I feel my af¬ 
fection all revive. Poor girl, how 1 wish I could comfort her! If 
they had only lost their property it would have been nothing— l 
could have told them that there are a thousand sources of happiness 
independent of wealth and fashion; pleasures which maybe enjoyed 
without money. But what can I say now ? what should I have done ? 
— have been? — if you — 0, my beloved husband — how thankful l 
feel that God ha3 sustained us in our reverses.’ 

# * .i 4 # * » 


From Mr Carlton to iiis wive. 

Paris. .' Ipril. !S2”». 

‘ What shall l say, dearest, respecting the sad nows ? I am greatly 
distressed. Poor Folsom ; lie was much to be pitied. You do not, 
cannot know his temptations to the rash act — but my acquaintance 
with his character, and the mania of hi3 mother and sister to be 
among the fashionables, has led mo to most painful rejections on his 
unhappy fate. He was ambitious, but naturally generous and enthu¬ 
siastic, and had his pride been rightly diverted towards noble and 
useful objects, he would have made a noble-minded and useful man. 

But his mother and sister thought only of show and eclat; and 
.hey bound down his spirit to the circle of the world of fashion. In 
i heir esteem he was the greatest man who could keep the most ex¬ 
pensive establishment, and afford the females of his family the most 
costly array. It was their reproaches and complaints which poor 
lohn dared not meet. He could have braved the world; but there 
was for him no rest at home. 

I write thus, my darling, for I feel that he had a sore temptation. 
Forgive me, dearest, when I say that the terrible thought of self-de¬ 
struction did come over my mind — and that evening—when I en¬ 
tered, resolved to tell }ou, what I could no longer conceal, my fail¬ 
ure — death would have seemed a light evil. 0, that moment! Em¬ 
ily, had you shown one glance of upbraiding, said one repining pr 
unkind word, I should have been lost Bless you, bles9 you for that 
kiss — that soft pressure of your lip on my temple — my heart thrills 
now at the thought! 

Do not think I am placing all the sins of my sex to the account of 
yours. We have a long and dark catalogue of our own: —but I do 
think that in our country, it is in woman’s power, if she would rightly 
exert her moral influence, to call forth our virtues, and even to make 
our more impetuous passions subservient to great and glorious pur- 
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poses. But it American women worship ictaUh, our men will sacrifice 
their souls to gain it! 

A thousand, thousand blessings on you, my love. You have sus¬ 
tained ray spirit by your cheerful affection, and your example and 
counsel is every day strengthening in me the determination to be 
worthy such a wife. Pray for me that my heart may be purified from 
all sinful and worldly affections, and kept from those fierce tempta¬ 
tions which only heavenly grace can enable us to overcome.' 


Chapter VI.— News. 


' HI favored u tho bearer of ill newt.’ 

‘There is a gentleman below who has a letter for you, Mrs Carlton.’ 
said the domestic. 

‘ Why did he not send it up ?’ 

‘lie said it was not to you but ho had brought it for you to read, 
and wished to make some explanation.’ 

‘ Did he give his name ? 

‘ Yes, madam — Mr Cole.’ 

‘ Cole—Cole — I do not recollect any person of that name. It is 
not a very elegant name — Cole — ’ and Mrs Carltcn, as she hurried 
to finish her toilette endeavored by dwelling on the name, to keep 
from her heart, the agitating dread of impending evil. What evil 
could she fear except as connected with the fateof her beloved hus¬ 
band ? She had not heard from him for four months. 

‘ Mrs Carlton,—Sir’— Mr Cole started at the announcement. He 
had not expected to see a solitary wife looking so like an angel. She 
was only arrayed in a pure white robe — no ornaments — angels 
never wear them. 

*1 have received a letter from my French correspondent, making 
kind enquiries respecting Mr Carlton, supposing him in Philadelphia, 
madam.’ 

‘ Well, Sir.’ 

* Mr Halford wished me to ascertain if you had heard from your 
husband of late.’ 

‘ It is some time since — about—about — and a burning blush rush¬ 
ed over her cheek, and then ebbing as suddenly, left her face white 
as new-fallen snow. 

( How long did you say ? Madam.’ 

‘Nearly four months’ — and her voice sunk with the suffocating 
sensation at her heart, as she thought — ‘ how Jong!’ 

‘Mr Carlton, it seems, left Pans about six months since’ —said 
Mr Cole. 

• Just the time he named in his lost letter that he would embark for 
home- 0, what has happened ? where is he ? can you not tell ? The 
letter.’ 

‘Be calm, madam; pray be calm,’ said Mr Cole in a most soothing 
tone. Nothing has happened that we can ascertain. Mr Carlton 
was highly respected at Paris; and this letter, you may see it, only 
speaks in general terms of his departure. Be calm, Mrs Carlton — 
pray do not afflict yourself. What! ho! help! the lady has fainted!’ 

‘Strange she should faint! I never thought before a wife cared so 
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much about her husband. I wonder who would grieve if I should be 
lost? I’ll marry —that’s settled —I’ll marry’—so thought Mr 
Cole as he rode homewards. 9 

Chapter VII.— The Denouement. 

‘ Hope it brightest when it dawns from fears.’ 

1 Doctor, how do you find my poor niece Mrs Carlton this morning 
said Mrs Eaton. 

* better, no better—heart sick, Mrs Eaton; medicines do little 
good in such cases.’ 

‘ You still recommend travelling.’ 

( Yes, madam.’ 

‘ A sea-voyage.’ 

‘ I should think it would be beneficial.’ 

‘To France? 

‘ Yes — take her to Paris: let her see the friends of her late hus¬ 
band, and hear their praises of bis character, such things awaken the 
current of life, and its thoughts; if you can arouse these, the mother 
will triumph in her heart, and she will strive to become reconciled 
to the dispensation of Providence, and to live for her child’s sake.’ 

‘ A Christian should always be reconciled,’ remarked Mrs Eaton. 

‘ True — but a Christian needs motives to obedience — and in cases 
of severe affliction, these motives should be placed in the most touch¬ 
ing light Pardon me, madam, 1 know I am only repeating your 
sentiments, those indeed, which I have learned from your own lips 
and life.’ J ^ 

‘ 0! doctor, you have probed me to the quick. I am the selfish one, 
the unreconciled. I did not repine that the affections of my niece 
were given to Mr Carlton. I felt that she ought to love him better 
than any other earthly friend. But I cannot bear that the whole 
heart ol my precious child should be buried in the grave of her hus¬ 
band. I want her to turn to me.’ 

‘ And so she will, madam, as soon as this torpor of grief is in some 
measure, removed.’ 

* Dear Emily, she shall go to Paris — I will conquer myself— I 
will talk to her of her husband — and he was worthy her love.— 
There! there! is not that he ? Merciful heaven! my prayers are 
heard. It is Charles!’ 

***####* 

‘ I sent a long letter the very day before I left Paris, detailing all 
the reasons which induced me to go to Constantinople, and the prob¬ 
ability that you might not receive another letter, or hear from me till 
I had the blessed privilege of thus assuring you of my health and 
happiness ;’ and Charles Carlton alternately pressed the pale lip of 
his wife and the rosy cheek of his boy, as they were both encircled 
in his arms. 

‘ The letter never came — and, — dear Charles— you cannot know 
how this silence distressed me.’ 

‘ I see it, 1 feel it tco well, my own love — If I had anticipated 
such an event, not all the bright hopes of wealth, held out to me by 
M. Dupin, would have weighed a feather. I would have come to you.’ 
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‘ 0, never think of it — it is over — you are here, and I shall soon 
be well — and then how happy we will be! You must not leave me 
again.' 

‘ Never, never. — I have money enough beside paying all ray cred¬ 
itors, except Mr Halford, who lias voluntarily relinquished his claim, 
to begin business again for myself. We shall know howto estimate 
our blessings; and how to enjoy them. Wc will live for domestic 
happiness, for social improvement, for religious duties.’ 

‘ But never again, my husband tor fashionable display.’ 

‘Never! Emily!’ 
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THE BROTHER’S RETURN. 

The village of Sorrento is beautifully situated on a roman¬ 
tic stream, in the northern part of Italy. All that could please 
the senses, or charm the imagination, was blooming around. 
One small cottage within the limits of the town, possessed pe¬ 
culiar attractions. Not only had its inhabitants there drawn 
frequent visitors, but the pleasant retreat, the retirement and 
its refreshing shades. A small area of ground in front, spread 
before the eyes of the beholder all that could attract and de¬ 
light. The jessamine and the hyacinth, the myrtle and the 
vine, there grew and flourished in matchless beauty. An 
avenue, shaded by thick and lofty sycamore trees, led from the 
main road to the principal entrance of the cottage. A small 
wicker gate closed the only way of admittance to the yard, 
and its creaking wooden hinges never failed to arouse the at¬ 
tentive watch-dog. Near, a small grove of yew trees cast its 
cooling shade along the eastern bank of the meandering 
stream. 

The widow of a much honored husband had, with her be¬ 
loved offspring, long possessed this little hermitage, and lived 
in mingled peace and happiness. In the language of Mrs 
Hemans, 

‘ Her bower was one where day-light’s close 
Full of sweet laughter bund, 

As thence the voice of childhood rose 
To the high vineyards round.' 

This worthy mother had ever, like the Roman matron Cor¬ 
nelia, the daughter of the elder Scipio, looked upon her chil¬ 
dren and guarded them, as the only priceless jewels of earth. 

The family group had collected together in the piazza. 
The mother at length entered an inner room, and having 
called her children around her, began the perusal of ‘ Jerusa¬ 
lem Delivered/ a much admired poem. The attention of the 
little assembly was soon directed to their mother, as she read 
some exciting passages in a soft and melodious tone, suited to 
the erents described. This poem had been to her a source 
of much happiness in her leisure moments, and she had never 
failed to impress upon the minds of her children the anima¬ 
ting sentiments which it contained, sentiments that can arouse 
the passions, and fire the breast of the reader with that holy 
ardor with which the Christian warrior meets the ( flaming 
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lines of battle.’ Her feelings had become unusally wrought 
up, and she followed the several scenes described, with enthu¬ 
siastic delight. She seemed to stand on the very battle field, 
and see the pious Godfrey of Boulogne, by his impassioned 
eloquence, imparting to his soldiers the divine enthusiasm 
which animates his own breast. He leads them forward to the 
blessed city, which their God chose for his residence — * where 
he died, and was buried, and rose again from the dead.’ 

‘ With naked feet they press the rugged road; 

Their glorious Chief, the meek example showed; 

All pomp of dress, each vesture’s gaudy fold 
With silken drapery gay, or rich with gold, 

Quick they strip off, and every helm divest 
Of painted plumage and of nodding crest. 

Alike they quit their heart’s proud guise, and pour, 

Of penitential tears, a pious shower.' 


The eyes of Erminia are bathed in tears, as she beholds, 
firom a tower of Jerusalem, her beloved Tancred among the 
first of the valorous knights; while Tancred himself, insensi¬ 
ble to her love, is enamored of Clorinda, with whom he un¬ 
knowingly combats. With a blow from his spear, he strikes 
off her helmet. 

* The thongs that brared her helm asunder flew, 

With naked head she*stood exposed to view. 

Loose to the winds her golden tresses streamed, 

And ’mid the storm of war the sun of beauty beamed. 

Flashed her bright eyes with anger, stern and mild, 

Yet lovely still! how lovely had she smiled! ’ 

While she presses on him with her sword, he urges his suit; 
but a crowd oi routed Saracens separate them from each other. 
Again Erminia, after flying a whole day, reaches a solitary val¬ 
ley, watered by the Jordan. She is there kindly received by 
an aged shepherd, who, with his three sons, tends his flocks in 
the bosom oi peace and innocence. The poet here gives a touch¬ 
ing picture of pastoral life. Like Virgil in the Bucolics, the 
author has displayed rare talents on a most delightful and in¬ 
structing subject. 

Clorinda escapes from the field in the obscurity of night, 
and Tancred pursues. He challenges the unknown war¬ 
rior to single combat, and here comes the master-piece of the 
poet The combat itself is painted with matchless force of 
coloring, but when Clorinda is mortally wounded by her lover, 
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poetry has nothing to offer more affecting. The last scene is 
truly pathetic. 

* A smile of gladness o'er her features past; 

And sweetly tranquil, as she breathed her last, 

She seemed to say, “ Earth’s vain delusions cease; 

Heaven opens on my eyes, 1 part in peace.” 

O’er her fair face death’s livid hue arose, 

So mixed with violets the lily shows. 

She fixed her eyes on Heaven; the sun, the sky 
Seemed to look down in pity from on high ; 

She moved her hand, and since her lips denied 
All power of speech, the pledge of peace supplied. 

So passed from earthly scenes the maid forgiven, 

So, her pure spirit lied, redeemed, to Heaven: 

Nor death’s rude hand her features fair impressed, 

But the calm slumber of unclouded rest.’ 

The delighted mother had but finished this touching de- 
scription, when a noise from her watch-dog disturbed the quiet 
of the group. A person in Franciscan garb had found his 
way up the avenue, and now presented himself at the door of 
the cottage. His countenance bespoke suffering and trouble, 
and disclosed too truly that he had deeply drank of the cup 
of human misery. He at length broke the silence, by asking, 
in a feeble and tremulous voico, ‘ the privilege of enjoying 
the quiet and retirement of their dwelling for a few hours at 
least.’ His simple request being rather hesitatingly granted, 
he entered and partook of a delicious repast, which his hostess 
had the kindness to set before him. He was modest and re¬ 
served in his manner, yet seemed to have something to com¬ 
municate, while a sense of his situation and the continual ex¬ 
citement of his feelings seemed to restrain him from declaring 
his emotion. 

He finally summoned resolution and turning to the lady said, 
* Do you not know me ? And has the absence of a few years 
wrought such a change in my appearance ? Alas! man’s mis¬ 
fortunes ! But do you not know him, who so long enjoyed 
with you the sports of childhood ? the rambles through yonder 
fields and over yonder hills, the walks along the banks of the 
little stream, which murmursatthe base of yonder mountain— 
who formed the wreaths, with which your snow white brow 
has been so often entwined — who first taught you how to 
read and value the works of the ancient sages, and to admire 
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and praise the beauties of nature — who, under the shade of 
that wide-spread sycamore in yonder valley, read to you his 
first attempts in poetical description, and his many little love 
stanzas, the imaginings of a youthful yet feeling heart ? 0, 
my beloved friend, and sister—my dear Cornelia, I must de¬ 
clare, you see in me a forlorn and out-cast brother.’ 

The sister concealed her face with her hands — she looked 
again, and fell upon his neck. She uttered not a word, but 
the tears with which she bedewed his cheek, showed the ex¬ 
citement of her feelings and the joy of her heart. 

Such was the meeting between Torquato Tasso, the re¬ 
nowned poet of Italy — the second Virgil, and his sister Cor¬ 
nelia. Who can imagine a more affecting scene ? Behold 
one, who had enjoyed the flattery of the great, and the 
voluntary approbation of the learned; whose works were 
identified with his country’s best literature; and himself the 
idol of many worshippers at the shrine of learning — who had 
travelled as the companion of the Cardinal of Este, and been 
received with great honor by Charles the Ninth and his court 
Behold him soliciting retirement from the world’s busy scenes, 
and a refuge from the selfish schemes of mankind, turning to 
a sister’s dwelling for a habitation, and a female heart—as the 
securest repository of his secret thoughts—as the exhaustless 
fount of love, sympathy, and kindly feeling. 


May 20th, 1834. 


M. E. Z. D. 
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